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AUTHOR'S EDITION OF “DICKENS.” 
FOURTH VOLUME IS NOW READY! 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


| 
| 
| 


AND IM THSU ED TH yy PHP ONLY ALEEHOLIZARD PUL ESEEETOS | 
OF PICKENS WOLdGS EN AMEIHTEA 


TB. PETERSON & BROTILER, | 


No od CHES EN UP et, PHD ADELPHIA 


4v50 POUNDS STERLING 


WAR PAID Port THE ADVANCE HES OF CLAIR DIC HINS 
LART THE Woltheet 
!, 0. Peteraon & Heathers, Philatelplia, it connection with Harper 
& irothera, New York, ave the only Publishers in Amerioa of the 
worka of Charles Dickens, Hat ever paid anything fur wie Manuaeripet | 
aul advanwe Proof sheeta ut lis varinns work eune te vive Plarper & 
Hrothera (he sole bight Co pilitish (het i Atierion, tn Miurper's Weekly, 
wd TW Peterenn & Hrothers, in Hole forte, siittaltaneuely with 
thei juilitie dink de Pela! Pov this pelaeity ated eel hight ot publ 
pation i Ateried, Wwe trave pid Hlisahils af joins hapless Tiehens 
having Ween paid Pwelye Phiten Piney Pots Bet elie Ta Ghteh bed 





the AdVatiOe pn sheets al (ivoat Papectatione,' Oe Phatisahel 
Hounds Rlerliig Hi Got fee the ailyaieedd poet sheets oo A Tale at Pwo | 

; | 
Ciieg) and Qe Piisai Podiets Shorting TG i tae the wtlyaieed | 
Hundred and Pilly Powis Atorting foe these Hives Hooks alone, as well | 


‘ 7) " 
proof-sheets al hie Muibial Prien tak ie Pires Pisa Pwo 


athe same aimount ia gold fer eal at tis other late Works The pal 

lie will thus see ata glinee Who awee Hie Publishers ty Ataariog, bhak | 
have paid fur the privilege andonly rightol publishing Charles Dickens! 
Works in this country 


GREAT EXPHOTATIONK. With Twenty-seven full page Hlistra 
tions, From Orginal Desigus by doha MeLenan, Price $1,249 10 
cloth ; or Que Dollar ii paper, sewed, 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 

TALE OF TWO CLTLMS, with 64 Mlustrations, 

DAVID COPPERFLELD, with 26 Lilustrations. 

OUR MUTUAL FRLEND, with 42 Hlustrations, 

Prive of cach $1.25 mi cloth, or $1.00 in paper cover, 
OTHER EDITIONS OF GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 

GREAT EXPEOTATLONS. Paper Cover Eilition, Complete in 
one large octavo volume, in large type. Price 74 cents, 

GREAT EXPEOrATIONS. Illustratet Qctayo Kdition, With 
Thirty four full page Hlustrations,on tinted paper, trom Original 
Designs by John McLenan., Compicte in one large octavo yolume, 
large type, bound in cloth. Price $2.50, 

GREAT EXPECIATIONS. People’s Daodecimo Edition, With 
Twenty-four full page Illustrations, on tinted paper, from Original 
Designs by John MeLenan, Complete in one large duodecimo vo/- 
ume, large long primer type, leaded, bound in cloth. Price $2.50. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. Illustrated Duodecimo Edition. With 
Thirty four full page Hlustrations on tinted paper, from Original 

esigns by John McLenan, Complete in one large duodecimo vol- 
une, large long primer type, leaded, bound in cloth, Price $2.50. 

x... tho other volumes of Dickens’ Works are published in the above 

Vles, and at the same prices. 

peesiden the “ Author’s American Edition,” T. B. Peterson & Bro- 

ets, Philadelphia, publish and have for sale at the present time, 

Weiisy one other editions of the Complete Works of Charles Dickens, 

Comprising everything ever written by him, and sold at prices varying 

15.00 to $125.00 a set, according to the edition, illustrations, and 


B70 Of binding, to all of which editions they invite the attention of the 
MW! e generally. 





ae Bale by all Bookseilers. Copivs of any of the above books will be 
_ *nl tree of postage, on receipt of price, by 


T. B- PETERSON & BROTHERS, 





Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 
NO. 664 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Haye just feady, 


! 
THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES 
ly J Gibbons, dt yol, erowh Sve, priee @t 


The ohjectobt this volute is toelowe away the obseueity thet littipes 


Hyer the palilie debit. aiid totale i) ditelligible te) the a De It uk 


Chibee the different kits of poveriinent socueitiog, explains the hatirs 
OP the debt, the beariie of Goeation, aiid the tights as wellas the tities 
ob tuspuivers. Th showWe low the tates tay be redteed abd the debe 


Hraatly piel at thie satis Cine It oxplaiis, also, the ise ob curpenes 


; Hit ehideavors to prove Chat there are tated aid seientilie peiieipie 


wud laws Which govern all the pelationa af labor, industey, trade. ate 
cotmineree, on whieh ou fnateial ayeteni, te be portianent and tisetul 
Hivial be founded and adinitistered 


i 
LIFE OF CARL RITTER, 


The eninent Geographer, Th d neat volume, Pm, beveled edwees, 82 

What the strength of Tenyson is to) Bigland and the purity of 
Lonetellow is toy Atmeriea. the avowed proeoguition of Christianity in 
Hitter, a than Of seiehee, is te Germany anil only those who lave 


i closely watehed the iitlienee of stil then of theie age khow how un 


speakably great ib is.’ 


LEU, 
JUST READY, 

(. Froude'’s History of England, Vols Yani to. con 
filets iy PU Voliiies, bal ®a 

2. Paulding's (J. K.) Literary Life, My hiss. 1 
vol, eb Au 

3. Shedd's (Rév, Dr, W. G, T.) Homileties and 
Pastoral Theology, | iil. syu. 8) a0 

4, Studies in English, 'y Veh MB de Vere. diya, 
eu All 

5. Schaff's (Rev. Dr. P.) History of the 
Ghureh. # yols, each $h 7A 

6. Day's ‘Prof. H.N.) Elements of Logie. | vi, 


el du 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receiptor price, A complete list of 
our publications seut on application, 


BOOKS 


OF THE 


BEST CLASS. 


FRITHIOF’S SAGA, Edited by G. Bayard Taylor.... . ...0..6+681 75 


KING RENE'S DAUGHTER... .ecsssccscccecessecsvecves 1 25 
THE HUGUENOT GALLEY BLAVE..........cceecseeees 1 50 


THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN,...... 
Copies by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
Cs oatee = 451 Broome street, 
NEW SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
FOR SALE BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
NO. 192 BROADWAY. 





Bloxam’s Chemistry ; Inorganic and organic, with experi- 
ments. 1 vol, Svo, cloth, illustrated, $8. 

Gwilt’s Encyclopzedia of Architecture. New cdi- 
tion. By Wyatt Papworth. 1 vol, 8vo, illustrated, cloth, $26 25. 

Vyvyan’s Elementary Analytical Geometry. 1 
vol, 12mo, cloth, $3 75. 

Leavitt’s Facts about Peat. | vol, 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

Grant’s Beet-Root Sugar: and the Cultivation of the 
Beet. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


AGAZINE-CANVASSERS WANTED. 


HAS ALREADY RECEIVED A MOST FLATTERING RE- 
BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 





THE ANEID OF VIRGIL.’ 

Translated into Bnelish verse (Scotts Ballad Me tre) by John Conington, 
M.A., Latin Professor in the University of Oxford Large, clear 
type, handsomely printed on toned paper 1 youl. crown Ayo, 
bevelled hoards, cloth, cut or tet edges, €9 60 i half eall 4 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 
Hy Charles Gayarré, author of The History of Louisiana, With an titre 
dietary Letter by George Haneroft, An elegant octave, Price #8 


EDGAR A POE'S PROSE TALES. 


1 two volliiies, each volute being coiiplete Th itself, And Containing 


An e1itive series af bales Id ine, cloth, gilt top, #8 86 eaeh 


This collection of the Tales of Edgar A. Poe, detate hed from hia other 
prose writihes, if made by the publisher in complianee with an often 
eapressed desire of many persons who wish te pussess these character 
istic produetions of his genius ina convenient and eheap form 

Por sale at the principal bookstores 
receipt of price 


NOW READY, GOULD'S GooD HNGLISH, 


; ahd mailed by publisher on 


WIDDLEDON, Publisher, 


17 MENON STREET, NEW You 


GOOD ENGLISH; 


POPULAT EHO IN LANGUAGE 


Hy Hlward B. Gould, author of Ablvileinent of Allisonis Hurape 
fa A haiidsniie igiie Voliifie, pFice $1 40 


Mr Gould has bonied himself ia the bFpoaure aid analysia af such 
errira tia are FAME ta and tH COMA Hse hy every ane 


will hs The reader 


surprised ta find haw Wany have crept tnta the language and 
the sanction af the Hage uF goal writers ; and haw iacarvect are wany 
wards aud expressions that evei Whody seems to suppose are uUnquestian- 
ably good Bagli h. Such a wark is very much needed at the present time, 
and a careful study and following af its sugyestions would lead ta a gen- 


eval improvement in the style af all writers and speakers af the language,’ 


LATE PUBLICATIONS 
CONINGTON’S ANEID. 
Just PuBLisnep, 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE ACE, 


EXPECTED BETWEEN 1867 AND 1875. 

Explaining the literal fulfilment of the Seals. The first fruits. Ascen- 
sion of 144,000 translated Christians. The tlery ordeal of Britain and 
America. The Great Tribulation and Persecution. The Slaughter of the 
Witnesses, The closing conflict at Armageddon, etc., ete. 

By Rev. M. Baxter, 

Author of the “ Coming Battle,” and “ Louis Napoleon.” 12mo., 448 

pages. $1.00. 


THE TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


ALSO 
A NEW EDITION OF 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


AND THE 


BATTLE OF ARMACEDDON. 
l2mo. $1.00. 
Published by 
JAMES S. CLAXTON, 


(Successor to Wm. 8S. & A. Martien), 





1214 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








. Entered according to Act of Copgross, ia the year 1867, by Hanzy Manuey and Dorsey QaxbNER, in tho Clork’s Oflice of the District Ouurt for the Southern District of New York, 
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The Round Table. 











GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 


Haye much pleasure in aniouncing that they have made arrangements 
by which the beatitiful publications of 
MESSRS, ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO, 
LUNDON AND EDINBUNG 
Will be kept ab their Aierionh Agency, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Tlie present stock of these beautiful books will be increased, and 
Messrs. U, It, & Sous hope to be shortly ina position to be able to sup 
ply all demands 
Meantime they would eall attentim to the yarious hooks published 
by Messrs, A. #8 A Co, and by themselves, on 
TRAVEL IN EUROPE, 
APPROPIUATE TO THE PRESENT TIME EY VibW OF THE LARGE 
NUMBER OF PRERAONS VISITING THE PALIS EXHIBITION 
Routledge's Guide to London and its Sub- 
urbs; comprising deseriptious of all Poiuts of tutorest. Dy 
George FP. Pardon, New edition, revised aud improved, with 
iHustrations, a map, and index, Peap Byo, cloth boards, 60 cents 
A Summer in Skye Hy Alesander 


a wulured frontispiece, crown Byo, cloth, €2 26 


Binith, illustrated with 





very page displays 
Hiiuibe deserip 
NeaNulurday de 


Mr, Smith has great command of langage 
ingenivnis expressions, highly wrought comparisvns, 
tione, ‘A Sutter in Skye’ is tu tis yory interesting 
view, 

A Cruise Upon Wheels; fo eironicle of some Autumn 
Watderitigs. among the deserted Pusteltuads of Praiee, Hy 
Charles Alistun Cullits—bruther of Wilkie Collins =erowh Byu, 
boards, ®1, 

Cosas De Espana; liistvative of Apain aud the Spaniards 
wa they ave, Uy Mes, W, Vitt Byrne, Niitioerous Hldstrations, 

The Regular Swiss Round, !) Hire Wipe, By Ue 
Rey. dariy M.A, ilustratiois Poap 
fyo, cloth, $1,75, 

“Contains much valuable iuformation for the touriat,"—Patriot 
Letters from Abroad ; | ig 4 description of a visit bo italy 

By Houry Aliord, D,0,, Dean of Canterbery, Crown 8 yo, cloth, 

$2 50. 

“This isa delight.ul book, full of information, conveyed in a clear and 


duilies, Will Wuiisrous 


agreeuble style,"—Kdinburgh Courant, 

Eastward. by Norman Mebeood, D, D., with twenty illustrations 
from photograpis, engrayed by Juseph Swain, Small 4to, cloth, 
gilt edges, $7 50. 

RECENL PUBLICATIONS OF ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO. 

Out of Harness; Sketches, narrative and descriptive. By 
Tiomas Guthiie, U.0., editor of the Sunday Magazine. Crown 
Svo, cloth, price 3. 

Our Father’s Business; ©, Methods to do good, By 
Thomas Guturie, DU. Crown dvo, cloth, price $2. 

The Year of Prayer; emg Family Prayers tor the Christian 
year, suited to the services and commemuratious of the Church, 
By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crowa 8yvo, cloth, 
price $1,50. 

The Prophet Jonah; [is character and mission to Nine- 
val. By the Rey. Hugu Martin, M.A. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 
$2 20. 

Views and Opinions. By Matthew Browne. Square 8vo. 
Handsomely boun. in cloth, $2. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

Essays. By Dora Greenwell, Small vo, cloth, gilt top, price $2. 

Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey 
in Europe. by &. Mur Mackenzie and A. 1’. Irby, wiih 
hinetveu iliustratious by F. Ranitz, demi Svo, cloth, price $12. 

IN PREPARATION. 

Lives of Indian Officers ; Being a contribution to the 
History of the Civil aud Military Services of India. By John 
William Kaye. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 

Messrs. G. R. & Sonus have now ready the first number of a new 
work on 

PIGEONS, 
Their structure, habits and varicties, by W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. 
; author of the Poultry Book, Xc., &c., cach number Ww contain two 
pages of colored representations of the different varieties and hus 
merous plain engravings, draws from lite by Harrison Weir. 
To be completed in cight numbers. 
Price per number, tifty cents. 

All orders for the book given through Booksellers should guarantee 
that the complete work will be taken, and al! orders sent direct to the 
publishers be accompanied by a remittance in full for the eight num- 
bers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs G. R. & Sous have the pleasure to aunounce that they are about 
Wo issue la 
THIRTY-TWO MONTHLY PARTS. 
as a companion bovk and sequel lo 
ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY, 
an important Original Work, entitled the 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, 
OF ALL VARIETIES AND RACES. 
By tue Rey. J. G. Woon, M.A. FLAS. d&c., &c. 
And embellished with desigus illustrative of the Mauners, Customs 
Superstitions, Dress, Habilatious, Weapons, lustruments, Utensils, 
&c., &Ce iti use among the inhabitants of every purt of the globe, 
By Woll, Zwecker, Keyl, Houghton, and other eminent artists 
engrayed by the Brothers Dalziel. 

The work will be handsomely printed in super-royal 8yo, on the best 
paper, and will be issued regularly in Monthly parts, containing 48 pages 
with the average number of 30 illustrations, and will form, when com- 
plete, two handsome volumes, comprising more than 1,500 pages, and 
about 800 valuable wood engravings, executed by the most eminent 
artists of the day. 

Part 1. will be ready in New York about the end of May. 


THE “STECK” PIANO. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


The manutoturers of 


THE “STKCK" PIANO 


respectfully call the attention of the musical and general publie to the 
injustice which they have suffered by the arbitrary action of Mr J. @ 
Derby, United States Agent, in strangely permitting two firms to mo 
nopolige the entire space awarded at the Paris Paposition, to the exelu 
sion of their pianos from competing, after they bad completed them on 
the strength of a formal allotinent of space for their display 
That 


hy said 
United States Agent ‘allotinent” being obvious proof of the 
timeliness of their application aud the worthiness of their instruments 
as high exponente of mational skill, The subjoined auimadtversions of 
the press, selected from a host of others, on the equivocal eomluet of Me, 
Derby, explain thetnselyas, We inherited a glotious tiotte from out 


Atielo- Sakon andestors""A fale field, no favor, and tnay the leet tian 


wih, Mr, Derby has apparently daterpolabed this with his own pr 
Vite elatise, 
From The Staats Zeitung, Apwil 27, 1867, 

The exelusion of the * Steck” Piane from the Paris titernational bx 
hibition by the United States Agent, Mr, Derby, is severely and justly 
conspired in the American and German papers, I di well known that 
these pilanoa possess ao mutiny merita that they moat likely would have cas 
ried off the prize had they been admitted to the competition, WW Wein ture 
thermore an un ioubted fact that the mauufacturers of this instramen 
made timely application, and had been alloted a place at the Raposition, 
the final exclusion of their Pianos from the arena at the pleasure of Mr, 
Derby is strongly indicative of favoritism and corruption, by which 
Messrs, Steck & Co, have been cheated out of their rights, Several 
papers have preferred these charges in a yery blunt manner, 

From The Stage. 
ON THE STECK PIANO CASE, 

* * * * A medal under such circumstances will place its possess- 
or inthe ludicrous position of the Prize Boy at the school—where there 
were only two in the class.* It is doubtless gratiftying—useful, too—to 
the actual American competitors to have this dangerous young rival 
out of the way; but Mr. Derby, in his present position, was the very last 
man in the United States who should have aided them, 

Evening Express, April 13, 1867, 

If the Messrs. Steck can make the best Piano, people will find it out in 
spite of any amount of maneuvring on the part of their opponents. They 
claim that they can do so. 

Sunday Times, 21st April, 1867. 
* * * * The Pianos of Messrs. Steck & Co. do not require our in- 
dorsement as to their excellence, and that excellence is plainly demon- 
strated by the care with which they haye been excluded from competi- 
tion at the Paris Exposition with the pianos of those two or three 
manifacturers upon whom Mr. Derby has, for Some mysterious reason, 
bestowed the monopoly of the American Department, 
The Citizen of April 20 remarks 
* * * * “that the conduct of Mr. Derby looks like favoritism ‘for 
a con-ideration,” whether it be or not.” * * * “If he can offer 
any just and satisfactory explanation of his conduct, now is the time.” 
From The American Art Journal, April 20. 

“We are loth to impute favoritism or interested motives to any man, 
but this transaction certainly smacks of one or the other.” 

The Evening Express of April 20 says, 
“Mr. Derby’s strange position appears to strengthen the claim of the 
Messrs. Steck, representing the superiority of their Pianos.” 

The Sunday Dispatch, April 21, says: 
“ Tt seems as though ‘ somebody’ were afraid of fair competition.” 

From The Round Table, April 27, 1867. 
“In the interest of fair play we should really like to see an explana. 
tion of this arrangement more favorable to the Commissioner's sense of 
justice than upon its face the transaction affords.” 

Sunday Times, May 5, 1867, 
THE “STECK” PIANO, 

“The maneuyred unfair exclusion of this superior piano from. the 
Paris Exposition, a8 commented upon in the columns of this paper, bas 
opened the eyes of the public to the fact that they are not dependent 
upon one or two firms for a Orst-class instrument.” 


MUSICAL CONNOISSEURS AND PURCHASERS 
arc respectfully invited gto call and test and compare the qualities of 
THE “STECK” PIANOS 


with those of any other instrument with which they are acquainted. 
141 EIGHTH STREET, between Broadway and Fourth avenue. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM THE PRESS 


or 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW AMERICA, 
Be Wa, Herworrn Dixon, editor of the Athenwum, and author of 
the Holy Land, William Venn, ete, With Ilustrations from Oni. 
ginal Photographs, Second edition 


Complete in vol, crown 


octave, printed on tinted paper, extra cloth, price a 7% 

"Th these graphic yolumes Mv, Dixon sketehes Amerioan men and 
women, sharply, vigorously, and truthfully, unuder every HEPC, "Phe 
siiart Yankee, the graye politician, the senate and the alage, the pul 
pil and the prairie, loafers and philanthropists, crowded stpee te anid the 
howling wilderness, the saloon and the boudoir, With women every 
where at full length all pasees on before us in some of the most vivid 
and brilliant pages ever written Mublin Uni evatey Mayasine, 
"Mt, Dison's New Ameria isa book of bouke, Le weiteg with 
Vast knowledge and vigor, and no work hae ever appeared which fur: 
Hishes so ACCHTALE and jet an appreciation of the colossal eouial wid 
religious cecontricities which fourieh in the United Blakes, and of 
thelr present and fitive eignifieaie, As a contribution to this eid, 


Mi, Dixon's work is invaluable, — London Lancet, 


Last Days of a King, Av Historical Romance, ‘Tyna. 
ted from the German ot Morita Hartiiann by Mary Ki, Niles 
lune, cloth, price $1 40, 


Terra Marize 5 or, ‘Threads of Maryland Colonial History, By 
tdward DD, Neill, one of the Becretaries of the Pr sident of the 
United Btates, 1Zmo, cloth, price €2, 


Sorghum and its Products. 
Borghum and its manufacture into Bugar and Byrups. By F.L, 


A General Treatise of 


Stewart. lzmo, 


A Tutor’s Counsel to his Pupils. En Avant, Me. 
sicurs! hy the Rev. G, HH. 1). Mathias, 
M.A. Second edition, Small 12mo, extra cloth, price $1 60, 


Letters and brriye. 


“This truly admirable little volume is made up of scattered frag. 
ments of instruction, furnished by the author in his capacity of tutor 
toa pupil. It comprises a series of brief essays on such topics as 
these: On the Study of Language; Where had I best travel { On 
Style; On English Composition; On Novels; How to give Money 
Away; A LittleLearning is Not a Dangerous Thing, ete. They are 
written in a lively, casy style, and abound with practical suggestions 
and information of the highest value. ‘The writer's power of illustra- 
ting and enforcing his precepts by the adduction of pertinent facts is 
remarkable, and such as tutors are rarely blessed with. The essays 
on Style and English Composition are particularly worthy of perusal; 
and every page of the book contains matter that will profit not only 
the young but the old.” —oston Commercial Bulletin. 


Poems. By Mrs. Frances Dana Gage. Printed on fine tinted 


paper, 12mo, cloth, bevelled boards, price $1 75. 


Letters on Redemption. Letters to Dr. Anderson by 
Joseph John Gurney. The Origin and History of the celebrated 
Tract on Redemption, now published from the Autograph Let- 
ters. Compiled by Wm. J. Allinson. 
50 cents. 


18mo, neat cloth, price 


True Protestant Ritualism, being a review of « book 

entitled the Law of Ritualism. By ihe Rey. Charles H. Hall, D. D. 
—— Reetor of the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D.C. lomo, 
extra cloth. price $1 60. 


An Essay on the Steam Boiler, By Josep! Harrison, 
Jr. MB. Mlustyated. 1 vol, 16m, cloth, 


Peace, and other Poems. 
small l2mv. 


By John J. White, 1vel, 





NEARLY Reapy. 


Elsie Magoon 5 OF, the Old Still House. 
Founded upon the actual experience of every-day life. By Mrs. 
1 vol. L2mo, 


A Temperance Tale 
Frances D. Gage, 


The Invisibles ; 4» Explanation of Phenomena commonly called 
Spiritual. 1 vol. 12 mo, cloth. 


Coming Wonders, Expectcd between 1867 
and 1875. By the Rey. M. Baxter, author of The Coming 
Battle. 1 vol. 12mo. 


*,* These works are for sale by Booksellers generally, or sent by mail 
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THE ROUND TABLE, 
Mew York, Saturday, May 11, 1867, 


REFORM OF THE ASSEMBLY, 


1 reform which we have heretofore suggested of 
Ti House of Assembly in this State would, if ve 
duced to a clause in the new Constitution take the fol 
jowing whape : 

Members of Assembly shall be elected annually, The 
Awembly shall consist of so many members as may he 
elected at every peneral election, Every elector shall 
pe entitlod to vote for one member of Assembly, and 
every Citizen of this State who shall receive ata peneral 
dection two thousand five lunedred votes or more for 
the office, sliall be nw member of Assembly for the en 
wing your, 

We have fixed the ntimberof votes cntithing to a sent 
at twenty-five Liindred, asstiming that we want to ob 
tain about three hindred members, Instead of pre 
serlbing the nimber necessary to constitute a House, 
we establish only the number of voters which shall suf 
fee to make Up a Constituency, Ty with a total voting 
constituency of seven hundred and titty thousand, this 
princi ple could be carried out wecurately in practice, so 
that no candidate got more than just twenty-five hun- 
dred votes, we should have exactly three hundred mem- 
bers elected, At the same time there would be no unre- 
presented fractions, Under the present system, wheth- 
era fixed number of members be apportioned among 
single Assembly Districts or among counties, there will 
always be great inequalities in the distribution, Some 
counties or districts will have a population much 
larger than is required for one member and yet not 
enough for two, Large unrepresented fractions are 
always left in the apportionment of members territori- 
ally, partly of necessity and often by design. This in- 
tentional wrong, commonly called Gerrymandering, it 
would no longer, under the system we propose, be in 
the power of a dominant party to inflict. 

The single district system of the constitution of 1846 
is admitted to bea failure. Better men were chosen 
when every county elected its entire quota of members 
by general ticket, for the reason that candidates on 
tither side had then to be of repute throughout the 
county and not simply influential in their little dis- 
trict. The advantage of the single district system is 
that the voter has but one name to consider and can 
vote with better knowledge. The general ticket 
system, if applica to this city for an Assembly of three 
hundred members, would make it necessary for every 
voter to write on his ballot sixty to seventy names. 
One benefit that was expected from the single district 
system was a better representation of the minority. This 
has not been attained. The republican minority in 
this city of thirty-three thousand voters are entitled, in 
Woportion to their numbers, to have tive members out 
of the one hundred and twenty-eight of which the 
Assembly now consists; they rarely manage to get one. 
They are but little better off than they would be if the 
tity chose its members by general ticket. In like man 
her, large Democratic minorities in the western countics 
have no voice in the legislature. 

But it would be 
better for both parties, if they could each gather their 
Men at Albany from all parts of the state and not as 
Now from sections. 


Party government is a necessity. 


The dominant party at Albany 
Would have been better off this winter for a few Repub- 
licans among them from this end of the State, 
aud the minority wiser for exchanging some of 
its city members for others from the country. ‘The 
Whole people of the State would have been more 
thoroughly and truly represented, Under the system 
We propose, the Republican minority in this city could 
‘cure thirteen members out of the three hundred of 
Thich we have assumed the new Asscmbly is to consist. 
Por What we propose is that the State shall not be 
divided territorially into Asscimbl; districts, large or 
‘mall, but only into polling districts. So that the 
Minority in this city, scattered among the several 
Wards, would not be obliged each one to throw away 
‘hopeless vote for the nomince of his party in the dis- 
trict in which he the voter resided, but every one 
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would be at liberty to make his vote count for a 
candidate in any part of the city ; or, for that matter, in 
any place out of it, from Montauk point to Buffalo, In 
other words, let the people divide themselves into con- 
stituencies, nothing being preseribed but the number 
necessity to make up a constituency, There is no 
dinger that representation of counties and localities 
would be done away with; territorial representation 
would still be the rule, for the reason that men in the 
sine neighborhood ean more easily and will naturally 
vet together in such matters, to say nothing of the 
tendency to adhere to old habits, Fractions and hope 
less local minorities who now have no yolee would be 
able to combine with other fractions and minorities and 
secure the representation due to their combined num 
bers, But these eases would be the few, not the many, 
The ruling majority of counties and neighborhoods 
would be able to keep up local representation; and 
the privilege given to every one Cissatisfied with the 
local candidate to throw his vote for some one residing 
eleewhere would operate as a wholesome cheek upon 
bad nominations, The system would seeure the ad 
vintages both of the single district and the general 
county tHeket; the voter would not be confused by 
many names, the minority could make their numbers 
tell, and the chances of losing votes in thelr own dis 
triet and of gaining them in outside distrieta would 
cause men of wider repute to be set up as nominees, 

The chict advantage of the system would be that it 
would make it possible for men of ability and integrity 
to enter upon public life as a career, with the prospect 
of succeeding by other means than the arts of the 
demagogue or the purchased support of corrupt local 
leaders, It would cut off the power of nominating 
conventions. It would cut down the expense of elections. 
Any man whois fitto go to the Assembly could, at very 
little cost of labor and none of money, nominate himself 
and secure the promise of twenty-five hundred votes. 
If he were not sufliciently known to do this, he ought 
not to go into public life. It is true elections made 
cheaper and easier for the honest would also be 
cheaper and easier for the corrupt. A corrupt man 
would find it all the easier to buy a constituency. No 
matter. The corrupt can only buy the corrupt and so 
would be able to get into public life only to the extent 
that the people are corrupt, and when they got into 
public place would find themselves confronted by just 
as many honest representatiyes as the honest among 
the people are entitled to by their numbers. Now the 
corrupt can control almost all the election districts by 
simply buying a nomination or a few votes in each dis- 
trict. We do not object to the rogues having their re- 
presentatives, provided the honest also get their share. 
A public career would be possible to an able and 
honest man, because, being chosen by his own known 
constituency of friends, he could be, in his public con- 
duct, independent of the favor of political managers 
and leaders; he would know that, so long as he sus- 
tained the character which induced his friends to send 
him at first, he would always be sure of a constituency 
somewhere of twenty-five hundred, and sure of re-elec- 
tion. The system we propose must, it seems to us, have 
the effect of greatly elevating the average character of 
the Assembly. 

Another great advantage of our system would be that 
as every one of us would be emancipated from nomin- 
ating conventions and every one could make his vote 
tell, there would be greater inducement for every one 
to vote. If a decent man finds now that, by the nom- 
inations of the two parties in his district, his privileve 
of voting is reduced to a choice between one rogue and 
another, he stays at home in disgust; give him the 





chanee, in such case, to pass by both the local eandi- 
dates and to cast his ballot for some worthy man of his 
own party struggling against odds in a neighboring or 
a distant district and he will go to the polls. All 
these instances would not destroy local representation 
to any great extent, but the chances of some independ- 
ent voters taking such a course would confound the 
local wire-pullers and compel good nominations. 

It is not to be expected that the system would be 
carried out accurately, especially at first; that exactly 
three hundred members would be chosen and each one 
by a vote of just twenty-five hundred. There would 
always be some waste of votes ; at first, perhaps, to a 
large extent. Certain men of mark in the state might 
concentrate upon themselves a very large and unneces- 
sary vote; but all this would soon be cured. Party 





organizations have usually a tolerably good canvass of 
their own numbers in all localities, and wotld see to it 
that there was no great waste of their strength, Even 
if at any election the waste was so great that the chosen 
members lind an average vote of five thousand te each 
one, we should still have one hundred and filly mem 
bers of Assembly; more than the present house, Nor 
would there be any diffleulty about what should een 
stittite a quorum ; this could be fixed at a majority or 
other proportion of the number of members deelared 
eleeted for the year hy the state canvassers, 

If this system could be eared out to perfeet aeem 
acy in practice, it will he seen that every class or in 
terest in the community could secure its share of repre 
sentation, The representative body would represent 
the community in accurite miniature, Eyery twenty 
five hundred men, no mattershow seattered as to repi- 
dence, who thought any one public question more ims 
portant than all others could unite to send a champion 
of their views. Free-school men, anti-free-school men, 
iiti-state-debt men, profuse-ex penditure nen, free-trade 
men, antitisury-law men, restrictive men, Tishmen, 
Germans, black men GP allowed te vote), eight-hour 
labor men, Sabbatarians and freeliquor men could be 
represented in just the proportions to which they are 
entitled and there would be less bargaining away, as 
now, of special interests to swell the distriet vote, Itis 
too much to expect that it would be accurately earricd 
out, but it would be so far carried out as to bring for- 
ward better men, If, in this way, a more thorough, 
honest and accurate representation of the whole people 
can be obtained in the lower house, it will, it seems to 
us, work out a very great improvement in our law- 
making body, The Senate may still continue to be 
organized on strietly territorial principles, but of this 
hereafter. We see no reason, however, why the system 
we have proposed should not be applied to municipal 
representation in counties and cities, and perhaps in 
town governments. 








THE APPEAL FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Staci ORR of South Carolina has sent to 
the Editor of The New York Herald documentary 
evidence whose authenticity he avouches and which 
reveals a condition of destitution and woe positively 
startling. The accounts come from a great many dis- 
tricts and it should be at once distinctly understood in 
the North and West where alone the means of relief are 








to be found that the people in these districts are not 
simply in need but that they are absolutely starving. 
We call upon the wealthy and benevolent in our great 
rich centres to come forward promptly and out of their 
abundance to prevent such terrible calamity. It would 
be lamentable enough in a country like this, over-run- 
ning as it is with the necessary supplies, if-even a few 
should be suffered to perish for want of food; but when 
such a catastrophe is threatening entire communities it 
were inexpressibly shocking as well as a national dis- 
grace that it should not be promptly and generously 
averted. Public meetings should be held at once in 
all the great towns of the country and the press should 
unite in giving extended publication to the sad facts 
so that none who can give aid may be ignorant of its 
necessity. 

Governor Orr has done wisely in sending forth the 
details of the pitiful situation in their naked simplicity. 
Appeals to public sympathy have been of late so 
numerous that many have habituated themselves to 
neglect them on the plea that they cannot possibly help 
all and that they feel unable or unwilling to discrimin- 
ate. But in a case like this there can be no excuse 
save genuine inability for refusing to contribute. Such 
a refusal from those who can pay their honest debts 
and still have a surplus is, in a contingency like this, 
nothing short of criminal. We beg our readers to con- 
sider the following accounts, bearing in mind that the 
Governor of South Carolina is authority for their 
truth: 

LaNcasterR Court Hovuse.—We have the names of one thousand 
women and children, whites, and five hundred blacks, who must per- 
ish without help. Some have already starved to death. 

Warter1o0, Cotpeton District.—I know of more than twenty 
families within a radius of less than four miles who are utterly deati- 
tute. I beg earnestly that help may be sent to us at once. 

Barywe tt District.—There are from two to three thousand per- 
sons, black and white, in Barnwell, who must perish unless aid be af- 
forded them. Our planters are drawing all their subsistence from 
factors in Charleston, Savannah, and Augusta, and are unable to af- 
ford relief to the suffering. Most of these destitute persons are old 





Women and children and diseased persons. 
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Mipway, Baanweu. Distaiot-—W. Gilmore Simms writes as fol- 
lows :—As far as I can see, there is no possible escape from general 
famine, in which all will suffer, many perish. Ina precinet of fifty 
miles in this district, there is not more than one planter in fifty who 
has corn enough to last him a single month; not more than one in 
two hundred who has enough for two months; none that have any 
that can last three months; and of these there is hardly more than 
- five in the hundred who will be able to supply themselves with pro- 
visions of any sort, unless by borrowing money on mortgage, not only 
of the growing crop, but of the lands, and at such a rate of interest 
that no crop they can make can possibly save them from ruin, A 
great many will almost or quite eterve, unless they can get help from 
some other resources than their own, Briefly, the famine which now 
threatens the land is all over the land, and no one region can help the 
other, The mules and horses, especially when owned by the negroes, 
and upon which the hope for next years’ crop must greatly depend, 
are dying of work without food, They literally drop down in the 
harness, and much the same sort of picture may be drawn of the hu- 
mans, White and black, Life is prolonged solely by spasmodic efforts 
and all sorta of expedients, day by day, the parties not regarding any 
sacrifice which will yield the means of daily subsistence to their fami- 
lies, Unless the charities of the outer world are more prompt and 
more bountifni, I do not see what is to avert the fate of thousands to 
whom the peck or bushel of corn, which safiices for a week, must 
simply prolong the agony of a death by inches. 

Near Macoy'’s Buivurr, Beacrorr Distxict.—Some raised in 
wealth and pride have managed to conceal their sufferings, which 
have now become unbearable. Widows and orphans have lived on 
charity thus far, but that is being withheld from sheer necessity. 
Bomething must be done to avert the miserable fate of starvation. 

SuMTERVILLE.— We have been requested by a meeting of the citi- 
zens of our district, held some days ago, to address your Excellency 
on the subject of the destitution which prevails in our district to an 
alarming extent, and the consequent suffering among a large class of 
our people. Already we are informed that two females have died in 
the upper edge of this district from starvation, and many others of 
both sexes, white as well as colored, must share the same fate unless 
they are provided with food. Many employers have been compelled 
to dismiss their hands for want of food with which to feed them, and 
these people when discharged wander about in a starving condition 
and many of the laborers who have contracted to feed themselves and 
families are now utterly unable to provide food. 


These dreadful statements are but six out of a hun- 
dred equally piteous and all are as eloquent respecting 
the perils of delay. In a matter like this actions are 
emphatically louder than words and he more than 
gives twice who gives quickly. We trust that every 
individual in the community who can contribute even 
a single dollar to save the unhappy people of South 
Carolina from the horrors which threaten them will do 
so without an hour’s delay. 








MERIT IN ADVERSITY. 


HE sight of good men struggling with adversity 

has ever been accounted one of the most touching 
and edifying of spectacles. It is one of the rewards of 
virtue to gain in its struggles with fortune the sym- 
pathy and respect of the worthy who behold them. In- 
deed without this incentive there would be even less 
of virtue in the world than in fact there is. To cleave to 
virtue simply for virtue’s sake and with utter disregard 
of the opinionsof one’s fellow-men is a rarer achievement 
than most of us are apt to suppose. Those who have 
the credit of it are pretty sure to be aware of the fact 
and are comforted and strengthened by their apprecia- 
ciation of its value. Human nature being what it is 
and temptation so difficult to resist, it is our bounden 
duty to sustain virtue in misfortune by every plaudit, 
every recognition of the unmerited calamity which we 
can devise or which truth can justify. It is a base 
fault in a community when, its good men being over- 
taken by undeserved disaster, it does not hasten to 
condole with, to encourage and to support them with 
the sweets of generous approbation. Our own com- 
munity has been guilty of this fault of late and is now 
exhibiting it in its treatment of two of its most illus- 
trious sons, Messrs. Beecher and Barnum. 

Messrs. Beecher and Barnum have been candidates 
for public office. of high trust and distinction and both 
have been defeated through the blind and ungrateful 
opposition of mere numbers. Under these dispiriting 
circumstances, which, with weaker and smaller men, 
might have induced bitterness and resentment, Messrs. 
Barnum and Beecher have evinced a cheerful fortitude, 
a noble resignation which deserves unqualified admira- 
tion. Mr. Beecher says that if the Convention can do 
without him, he can do without the Convention; a 
felicitous allocation worthy of the author of Eyes and 
Ears and striking for simplicity if not for originality. 
Mr. Barnum says nothing but points mildly to that 
exquisite collection of articles of virtu and scientific 
instruction wherewith he has graced the metropolis 
and with which his name is identified, suggesting by 
the silent action a reproach more eloquent than words 
could convey. If the Convention can do without his 
statesmanship, his modest wisdom, his unselfish pat- 
riotism Mr. Beecher, like Mr. Barkis, is willin.’ If a 
people whom he has blessedwith his Museum and 





showered in benevolent prodigality with Feejee mer- 
maids, sweet scented illustrations of Zoolithology and 
moral dramas can dispense with his experience in Con- 
gress Mr. Barnum bows to the fiat and takes refuge in 
the bosom of his happy family. 

The spectacle is replete with moral grandeur; and 
it is © mournful commentary upon the temper and cis- 
crimination of the people that it should be so little ap- 
preciated, To excuse the circumstance by assuming 
that they do not know what they have lost is an un- 
satisfactory consolation, since the ignorance which such 
a hypothesis implies is in itself adiggrace, The lights 
of Messrs, Barnum and Beecher have not been hid 
under a bushel, They have appealed to very large 
audiences and they have nop appealed in vain, They 
have catered largely for that appetite for the dramatic, 
that love of the pictorial, which with our practical and 
hard-working people are as a natural relaxation so 
richly developed, They have propitiated that sense of 
humor which, within certain limits, is an equally 
marked national characteristic, They have made the 
people laugh; judiciously mingling amusement with 
instruction which should have gained them the lasting 
gratitude of their constituencies, So far as we can 
measure their dispositions and experience Messrs, 
Beecher and Barnum would not, had they been elected 
have advocated bad laws or, with the exception per- 
haps of one forbidding the over-crowding of places of 
amusement, have failed to advocate good ones. Both 
gentlemen have been staunch supporters of the views 
of the many, and considering the strong temptation to 
gain a reputation for chivalry by espousing the cause 
of the few, the fact should have been esteemed as a 
proof of self-denying desert. Remembering all this, 
the defeat of Messrs. Beecher and Barnum appears an 
inexplicable phenomenon. It is not easy to see why 
people who can draw such large houses should get so 
few votes; thus indicating that the better they are 
known the less they are liked. The proverbial ingrat- 
itude of republics has scarcely had a more signal illus- 
tration ; and it should lead us to grave reconsideration 
of our theories of political success ; since it would seem 
to prove, for one thing, that if the respective entertain- 
ments of Messrs. Barnum and. Beecher had been favored 
with thinner audiences those gentlemen would have 
had a better chance of political elevation. 

A thoughtful examination of cause and effect in their 
relations to this singular experience has led us to the 
belief that to the common democratic jealousy of supe- 
rior merit the defeat of those two eminent individuals is 
mainly to be attributed. The people have grown tired 
of celebrating their greatness and of listening to their 


praise. They are weary of hearing Aristides called 
the Just. They would have preferred to honor some 


less conspicuous ornaments of Messrs. Beecher’s and 
Barnum’s respective professions; say, some lowly 
preacher of a sea-side bethel, or the proprietor of the 
two-headed calf in Chatham Street. Such a popular 
disposition, we cannot, of course, approve. We have 
inveighed in these columns too much against the 
ostracism of merit and the worship of mediocrity to 
be apologists for the people in such an issue. We hold 
it to be a mistaken notion to suppose that the state can 
be best served by men whom nobody in the state has 
ever heard of. We maintain that the time has come 
when we must put in power the ones whom office has 
to seek and not the ones who seek office. Consequently 
we consider that Mr. Barnum should have gone to Con- 
gress and Mr. Beecher to the Convention; and we. 
should have reconciled ourselves to their absence for.a 
while in view of the value of the services it would have 
conferred upon their country. 

The public should repent and atone for the slight 
thus put upon these celebrated persons, the monarchs 
of their respective spheres. Standing like Saul and 
Morrissey a head and shoulder above their fellows it is 
an ignoble popular sentiment which has thus sought 
to avenge itself upon pre-eminence. We are aware that 
the case of the honorable representative last mentioned 
may be cited in extenuation as an exception to the 
common rule; but single exceptions count for little and 
Messrs. Barnum and Beecher had at least as good claim 
to representative distinction as had Mr. Morrissey. The 
public have made aserious blunder and one that should 
be promptly acknowledged and, at the first opportuni- 
ty, appropriately redeemed. In the meantime as an 
expression of sorrow for the past, an earnest of better 
deeds for the future and a fitting tribute to,the virtues 





of the defeated candidates we suggest that rae 
public testimonials of a condolatory and compliment. 
ary character be tendered to Messrs. Beecher and Bar 
num to take place as early as possible, That to Mr, 
Beecher might fclicitously be given at Mr, Barnum’y 
Museum and that to Mr. Barnum as happily at Mr, 
Beecher’s Church, Should this proposal be adopted thy 
overwhelming success of both festivals may be confident. 
ly predicted. It may be objected that Messrs, Barniiny 
and Beecher are at once too wealthy and too high. 
minded to accept the pecuniary result of the occaslons: 
but this difficulty may be suitably and exterounly 
provided for by paying over the receipts to the South. 
ern Relief Fund, Should any better scheme he devised 
we shall do all in our power to assist it; we think 
however that the one we name will meet general 
acceptance since it would obviously combine idvan. 
tages and attractions in a remarkable degree while po 
serious objections that we can perceive can fairly hy 
urged against it, 


——— 





THE GARDINER WILL CASE, 


poe quarrels are always the most bitter ones, 
and when they proceed to the length of litigation, 
publicity is extremely apt to inflame the pride of the 
dissidents and to stimulate them to obstinate perseyer. 
ance. The Gardiner case, which has just been decided 
by a jury of the Supreme Court in favor of the contest. 
ant of the will, is one in point. It has exhibited to the 
public gaze at each stage of the proceedings the unhap. 
py spectacle of a brother and sister quarrelling over the 
property of a deceased mother. Natural feeling ap. 
pears to have been quite extinguished by the animos. 
ties begotten of the struggle and the social position of 
the litigants does not seem to have tempered or refined 
the character of their antagonism. When we read of 
the widow of a President of the United States, sur. 
rounded by her children, being engaged in a physical 
struggle with her brother, and of the latter stuffing 
cigars into the mouth of a young lady with such vio. 
lence as to make her nose bleed, we are forcibly led to 
reflect how very little difference there is in the conduct 
thus exhibited, and that which is traditionally expect. 
able from the lowest and most ignorant of the commun. 
ity who club their wives or break each other's heads at 
Irish wakes. 

The facts of the case, so far as they have appeared, 
may be briefly stated. A Mrs. Gardiner died, leaving 
an estate variously estimated, but probably worth about 
$200,000. The deceased left a son and a daughter. The 
latter was married some years since to President Tyler. 
By the will of Mrs. Gardiner her daughter, Mrs. Tyler, 
succeeded to her estate to the exclusion of her son, Mr. 
David L. Gardiner. The latter contested the validity 
of this will, which was, however, affirmed on the first 
trial of the case by the Supreme Court. This decision 
was set aside by the Court of Appeals and a new trial 
ordered. The new trial has now been had and has 
resulted in the following verdict upon the various 
issues : 

1. Was Juliana Gardiner at the time of executing 
and publishing the instrument in writing, bearing date 
Oct. 4, 1863, purporting to be her last will and testa- 
ment, of sound and disposing mind, memories, and un- 
derstanding? The Jury answer. No. 

2. Was the will procured by Julia G. Tyler, by fraud 
or undue influence? The Jury answer. Yes. 

8. Did Juliana Gardiner devise her real estate to the 
persons, for the estates, upon the condition and to the 
effect declared and expressed in the writing purporting 
to be her last will? The Jury answer, No. 

4, Did the said Juliana Gardiner die intestate as to 
her real estate? The jury answer. Yes. 

The trial of the case came before the Supreme Court 
held at Richmond, Staten Island, before Judge Lott and 
Associate Justices. Mr. James T. Brady appeared as 
counsel for Mr. Gardiner, and Mr. William M. Evarts 
for Mrs. Tyler. 

The Jury took a whole night to arrive at their con- 
victions and the counsel for Mrs. Tyler immediately 
thereafter moved an appeal to the General Term of the 
Supreme Court. Whatever the decision of the full 


bench the matter will doubtless be again carried to 
the Court of Appeals, and, overloaded as is the calend- 
er, it is almost impossible to surmise when a final con- 
clusion will be reached. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion may hasten it by whatever machinery to remedy 
the embarrassments of our court of highest resort it 
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The Round Table. 





—— : 
may adopt ; but in any case a term of years may be 
joked for as pretty sure to expire before the settle. 
ment of this cause, 

We have no idea of arguing its merits. Public jour- 
pals are, perhaps, too ready to adopt and to express ew 
arte views respecting unadjusted actions at law, since 
it is clear that pending a finality almost any possible 
expression of opinion may for one side or the other do 
an injustice, Our object is to direct attention to what 
we think not alone the useless, but the injurious prac 
tice of yiving extended publicity to the details of cases 
ike this, details which cannot possibly be regarded is 
my concern of the public's but which invariably have the 
elect to prolong strife and embitter controversy, Nine 
cases out of ten which like the present one have their 
rise in domestic difference would be settled with a tenth 
of the customary litigation if wounded vanity or morti- 
fed pride did not—as a consequence of the broad pub- 
licity given by the press—enter into the contest to 
avert compromise and indefinitely to protract the costly 
and scandalous contests, If the ends of justice could 
really be subserved by plucking aside the veil which 
covers private life from the public eye; if all these piti- 
able details of wrangling and hair-pulling, “ of bloody 
noses and cracked crowns,” were of any service to the 
public, albeit they degrade and humiliate individuals, 
we might recognize a reason for the custom we depre- 
cate. As it is,a savory dish is set before scandal-mon- 
gers, the wretched story is trumpeted all up and down 
the land, and the unfortunate parties to the struggle 
are strongly incited for pride’s sake, or dignity’s sake 
or temper’s sake, interminably to maintain it. Justice 
is justice, and respecting the question whether this 
estate should be equally divided between Mrs. Tyler, 
Mr. Gardiner and their nephew, young Beekman, or the 
lady should have it all: regarding the knotty point 
whether de jure the will be good or the putative maker 
died intestate, we have not a word to say. But we 
think it a pity that this case and all such cases should 
not be adjudicated in some admissible manner that 
should steer clear of incidents which infallibly protract 
instead of curtailing their duration; and which embit- 
ter and harden instead of assuaging and softening their 
ssperities. 





A GLIMPSE OF FREEDOM. 

OR centuries there has been in our city, as in other 

cities, a class of workers forbidden to earn all they 
can by their labor. Wages for them have been meas- 
ured out, not by free bargaining in the open market, 
but by corporation ordinance. Their labor is useful 
and honest in its nature, but it is a whim of the law 
that they need especial watching, lest they should get 
tich over much. Men who provide easy vehicles, coin- 
monly called hacks, wherein the feeble, the wearied 
and the lazy may be conveyed from place to place, and 
cartmen, who enable their fellow-men to have barrels 
of flour and sugar and other parcels which can not 
well be taken under the arm carried to their homes, are 
among those whom City Ordinances and State Laws 
look upon as too smart to deal with other men on 
equal terms. It happened lately that their oppressors 
quarrelled and for a day or two these dangerous 
classes were left free to prey unreservedly upon their 
incompetent customers. Many of these customers are 
men noted in the marts of trade and in Wall Street for 
shrewdness and keen attention to their own interests; 
but as for twenty-four hours they were left unprotected 
from the capacity of hack-drivers and cartmen, we fear 
some of them may have suffered seriously. Every day 
at about three o’clock, waiting in front of the Stock 
Exchange, is to be seen a line of carriages long enough 
to make a respectable funeral. If the hack-drivers, in- 
stead of waiting outside, were to go into the Stock 
Exchange and try to make bargains for themselves in 
stocks, they would come out, most probably, with all 
their ready money and their horses and carriages to 
boot, taken out of their possession for ever. If they 
complained to the police of this result, they would be 
told “the more fool you for not being sharp enough.” 
Ifthe keen broker is charged a dollar extra for a com- 
fortable drive up town, because the day happens to be 
Wet, he can go to the police and get prompt aid against 
the hack-driver for taking advantage of his innocence. 

For a brief day or two hack-drivers and cartmen 
Were free. It is an interesting question how they be- 
haved under this sudden enfranchisement. Did they 
Bive up work? Did they cease to solicit custom? Did 
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by the unaccustomed liberty to make their own bar- 
gains? If their freedom had been prolonged we 
might have had a test of their ability to find out for 
themselves, as other men do, what they can safely de- 
mand for their services and what the value of civility 
and fair-dealing is in business. Unfortunately when 
their old masters, the city corporation, set them free, 
the police stood by, with fresh-made fetters, to bring 
them back to slavery, It was not freedom after all but 
simply a change of masters, We must, therefore, 
continue to believe that hack-men and cartmen are so 
superior in intellect to other men that they cannot be 
trusted like clergymen, doctors, lawyers, butchers, 
bakers, merchants, brokers, carpenters, tailors, shoe- 
makers and inn-keepers to ask what they choose and 
earn what they can, 





BEGGARS, 

CONOCLASTIC dealing with received opinions has be- 

come one of the distinctive characteristics of the 
age, With almost every new history and every new issue 
of the quarterly reviews, a Henry the Eighth is elevated 
into respectability, or a Pocahontas dethroned, until we 
have come to look for these upheavals as matters of course. 
At the present rate the iconoclasts will pretty soon have 
demolished all the accepted patriots and heroes, and filled 
their places with people whom they will conclusively 
prove to have been maligned by history and most un- 
justly idealized into embodiments of tyranny and crime. 
Then they will have to fall back upon more abstract sub- 
jects, and take to reversing established judgments on mat- 
ters of social morality. 
They cannot well find a more favorable opportunity for 
this sort of thing than an appeal from the popular verdict 
upon beggars. Charles Lamb, in fact, has anticipated 
them by espousing the beggars’ cause; but he argued it 
from a sentimental point of view, and of course failed to 
make a strong point. Nobody regards beggars with any 
favor whatever. The bare-footed friars, gold-chained 
minstrels with harp-bearing pages, dog-led blind men, 
and other species of romantic mendicancy ong ago 
extinct, and beggary has become as essentially unpoetical 
and prosaic as a once flourishing institution could well be. 
The first Edward was the “ ruthless King’’ who declared 
extermination against the bards, the most respectable of 
the race, and had the pleasure of nearing his doom pro- 
nounced by the last of their number, standing on “ Snow- 
don’s shaggy side” before 
—‘ Headlong from the mountain’s height, 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night.” 
Under the third Edward the condition of able-bodied 
vagrants had become very hard indeed, for people were 
forbidden to give to them, and when caught they were 
“ justified” In the stocks, A parliamentary act of the time 
of Henry the Eighth recounts the increase of vagabonds 
and beggars, “ whereby hath insurged and sprung, and 
daily insurgeth and springeth, continual thefts, murders, 
and other heinous offences and great enormities, to the 
high displeasure of God, the inquietation and damage of 
the king’s people, and to the marvellous disturbance of 
the common weal of this realm”; and after a great deal of 
rigmarole it provides that he—or she—“ be eftsoons taken 
and whipped; and so often as there be fault found with 
him, to be whipped till he has his body put to labour for 
his living, or otherwise truly get his living, so long as he 
is able to do so.” Persistency in beggary or in practices 
“in physick, physnamye and palmistry, or other crafty 
science” subjected the offender to the pillory, to having 
his ears cut off, and, for the third offence, “ to suffer pains 
and execution of death, as a felon and as an enemy of the 
commonwealth.” It would seem that no institution which 
did not bear a charmed life could survive all this; and 
when we find it, like Truth crushed to earth, rising again 
and flourishing with unimpaired vigor, it becomes so evi- 
dent that there must be some good reason for its continued 
existence as to make it a matter worth inquiring about. 

Begging in an unadorned, primitive shape, has never 
been Americanized. That is, Americans never ask for 
pennies; even the majority of negroes being content to 
leave the calling to our European population, The beggar, 
by the nature of his vocation, invites snubs and insults as 
well asalms, and must make up his mind to take the dross 
with the ore without complaint. This is what no Ameri- 
can could endure on any account, Even when he is forced 
to what amounts to the same thing as begging, he saves 
his independence—his right to impertinent self-assertion— 
by peddling some worthless thing or other, and although 
he knows very well that people will buy, if they buy at 
all, from charitable motives, he would hold gratuitous 
pennies in utter detestation as things capable of being un- 
pleasantly thrown in hus face when he has become member 





they ask ten dollars a mile? Were their heads turned 


that m ere two-penny beggary is beneath the dignity of a 
people accustomed to do things on the grand seale, Your 
clever Yankee finds it litthe more troublesome, much more 
remunerative, and infinitely more to his taste, to organine 
a juint stock company with a capital of several millions, 
His abstinence from beggary is hardly attributable to na- 
tional modesty, That he is no mean proficient in it on 
ocension might be attested by the cheek books of our mil: 
lionaires, from Stephen Girard to the present day, or to the 
four thousand begging letters that Mr, Peabody burned, 
But this was done for other people, and what is reprehensi- 
bie and degrading when done for one's own benefit be 
In this 
selenés We are attaining a proficiency almost equal to that 


comes exalted when confided tu clarity-mongers, 


of our English cousins from whom we borrow it; and the 
number of subscriptions, soliciting committees, entertain 
mente for the * benefit ” of all sorts of things, is becoming 
thoroughly perplexing, What good there ean be in this 

gloritied beggary we do not pretend to guess, But 

although it is more troublesome and expensive it is at 

least less despicable than the beggary of sheer laziness 

which increases toward the Kast, becoming rampant, as M, 

Du Chaillu and all African and Oriental travellers assure 

us, as the actual wants of the beggars diminish, and pre- 

vailing even in Europe from M, de Lamartine down to the 

Neapolitan lazzaroni and the Lrish peasants, 

For the benevolent beggars we cannot pretend to ima- 
gine any raison d’étre. Besides, they are themselves so glib 
But for 
mere penpy and crust-of-bread beggary, the uses are 
manifold, Everybody knows the parables of Dives and 
Sir Launfal, and a hundred others like them. Charles 
Lamb, as we have said, argues with some plausibility 
from the sentimental point of view, and recounts how a 
bank clerk, like Abraham, entertained an angel unawares 
in the form of a blind beggar, to whom he used to give 
half-pence, and who, dying, left him a legacy of five hun- 
dred pounds, But much more matter-of-fact and tangible 
reasons for wishing a prolonged existence to beggars will 
at once appear if we fancy the consequences of their en- 
tire suppression. In the first place, the least law-defying 
of them would take to hand-organs and peddling; and a 
considerable quasi-voluntary annual disbursement is pre- 
ferable to being haunted by street musicians, pestered to 
buy small trash one does not want, and finally cheated in 
the purchase he makes to rid himself of his persecutor. 
But only a small portion of the vagrant community would 
content themselves with becoming nuisances in this lim- 
ited degree. That the passion for getting money without 
work, once acquired, remains forever, is conclusively at- 
tested by the marvellous persistency of oflice-seekers and 
chevaliers d'industrie of every grade. Once prevent the 
beggars from getting a livelihood in their own way, and 
the id faut vivre argument—of which, though you may not 
see the necessity, they will, very clearly—will drive them 
inevitably to robbery and other still worse practices, into 
which they will lapse quite often enough as it is; and itis 
certainly more pleasant to retain for yourself the liberty 
of choosing to whom, what and when you will give, than 
to have somebody whose views of the matter differ funda- 
mentally from your own determine these points for you. 
To the beggar in whose behalf you refuse to open your 
purse the resolve comes very naturally that he will open 
your house-door and money-chest; and to @ social class of 
beggars who are denied any participation in the benefits 
arising from your property, the deduction that all property 
is robbery seems perfectly logical, Red republicanism, 
however, is but the dernier résort of pro-beggary arguments, 
There is one other consideration which of itself should be 
conclusive—the beggars provide occupation for the philan- 
thropists. If begging were to cease, the philanthropists 
would be turned loose upon society and pervade all our 
daily lives, seeking to ameliorate our condition, If the 
beggars were of no other use than to discharge, in respect 
of the philanthropists, the function of the plate of raw 
meat, with which desperate people entice musquitoes 
away from themselves, it would be impossible to grudge 
them what it costs to maintain their craft. It may seem 
hard and selfish to consign the beggars, who after all are 
human, to such persecution, but that has been arranged by 
Providence, which made philanthropists as well as the 
beggars, and besides the beggars can avoid it if they 
please. This view, we are satisfied, is one which has 
never ocurred to the people that may be seen continuous- 
ly rebufting the beggar who, if they but knew it, deserves 
their gratitude as vicariously enduring intlictions under 
which they would succumb, The matter should be under- 
stood clearly,—if anybody wishes to become the subject 
of philanthropical scientific experiment and pointed to as 
“an interesting case,” he may conscientiously snub the 
beggar; if not, he is under moral obligation te provide 
for him in the arrangement of his expenditures as care- 


as to render it unnecessary for us to interpose, 





of Congress or President, The real difficulty seems to be 











fully as for his pew rent or income tax, 
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PHRENOLOGY. 
HE passion for phrenology which raged a few years 
ago has perished for want of pabulum. The nym- 
pholepsy for head-examinations has abated. Men no lon- 
ger perpetually push back their hair to display broad in- 
telleetual developments to advantage. Women no more 
make themselves hideous with high white fronts, nor 
shave their foreheads to contradict nature with a shallow 
show of understanding. Comteand Buckle have supplied 
the place of Gall and Spurzheim, and the positive self-re- 
vealing science of a past decade has become a specious em- 
piricism. No doubt phrenology has its basis of truth; and 
we all believe in it instinctively, more or less, as we doin 
physiognomy. .The three grand divisions of the cranium 
into mental, moral, and animal are generally correct. We 
do not find a prize fighter with a protuberant forehead or 
a scholar and thinker with the greater part of his head 
behind his ears. But when pretentious professors divide 
the skull into small portions, assign a passion or peculiarity 
to each, and tell us that mind acts on matter by making 
bumps, we conclude it is no matter and never mind. Were 
phrenology all that has been claimed for it, were persons 
skilled in the science able accurately to determine hu- 
man character, we hold that they would not fairly and 
fully state the result of their examination ; or, if they did, 
they would lose their business and be denounced as char- 
latans, 

The popularity of and half belief in phrenology arises 
from the flattery of the subjects by the professors. How 
can men withhold their faith from a “science” that in- 
forms them they have no serious defects and most of the 
cardinal virtues, with a vast deal of undeveloped beauty, 
genius, and power? Who ever knew a man or woman 
that was not only willing but glad to show a chart of his 
or her head to any acquaintance on the slenderest provo- 
cation? But doesany one suppose if the true character 
were determined, all the weakness and selfishness and 
downright meanness revealed, that the same persons would 
be induced to let all their neighbors know of it? What 
they do industriously and persistently hide from themselves 
all their lives, what they would resent as slander or insult 
iftold them, they would hardly blazon tothe world. The 
secret consciousness that they are not what the phrenolo- 
gists declare they are makes them anxious and delighted to 
present, for the consideration of others, a spurious and 
flattering character which is theirs only because they have 
paid for it. 

We are hardly of the opinion of Montaigne, who said he 
never knew a man who ought not to have been hanged 
at least half a dozen times, and that he did not himself 
pretend to be an exception ; but we do believe there are 
very few persons of either sex, men particularly, who 
would not shrink from having others know of them what 
they either know or strongly suspect of themselves as they 
would from public dishonor or sudden or certain death. 
We are all supremely vain not of what we are,or fancy we 
are, but what we hope to make, or think we have made 
our acquaintances think we are, And this vanity the phren- 
ologists appeal to and strengthen by their eulogistic chart. 
Let them tell their subjects only half the truth, and they 
would meet with Gil Blas’ recompense from the Bishop of 
Granada, 

Truth-telling is not money making; and he who pros- 
pers learns early either to speak falsely, or hold his tongue. 
Imagine into what a rage and virtuous indignation the pa- 
trons of phrenology would be thrown if the professors had 
any bias in favor of the eternal verities, The interference 

* of the police would be needed, and the services of the sur- 
geon as well, All manipulators of the cranium, when 
their wounds were dressed, would be compelled to seek 
new callings, and phrenology would be, so far as pecun- 
iary profit goes, an extinct science. 

The phrenologists, however, deserve credit for their eu- 
phemism and ingenuity; andin this way they compound, 
perhaps, with their professional conscience. They can de- 
termine something of men by simply looking at them; for 
even a cabman, as Emerson says, sees a sixpence in your 
face before he permits you to enter his vehicle; and they 
have no inclination to make their profession ridiculous by 
informing a proletary that he is a poet, or a common ser- 
vant that love of the beautiful is his predominant charac- 
teristic. 

Their determination is never to offend any one’s self-love, 
So they tell a stupid fellow, whom any one would know 
was a muff at the longest range of vision, that he has more 
ideas than language, which is safe, because we cannot judge 
of ideas without expression. They tella coward he is very 
cautious and prudent, and would succeed in enterprises 
requiring secrecy ; a miserly fellow that he is a very safe 
person, that he can be trusted with large sums of money, 
and that he would not spend what did not belong to him 
never adding, or whatis his own either. A born liar 

they declare # gentleman of high imagination who sees 





everything in bright colors and whose memory for mere 
facts is often fallible. A man without honor or honesty 
becomes in their diminuendo scale a character of extraor- 
dinary individuality, who isin no manner influenced by 
the opinions of others, but is a law and religion to himself. 
Who could be dissatisfied with this pleasant mode of con- 
eealing unpleasant truths? The style is worthy of hero- 
worshipping historians and biographers, and might be 
successfully cultivated in that very polite society where 
everything but poverty and truth is welcome, 

From Dean Swift’s proposal to put a tax on woman's 
beauty and permit each one to estimate her own, the phren- 
ologists might take a hint and charge for charts according 
to the number of virtues enumerated in them. Virtue is an 
expensive luxury any how, and as the poor can ill afford 
it, they might be willing to accept a certain quantity of 
vices at a discount on the usual rates. The rich, on the 
contrary, can afford to pay for virtues, especially if they 
havea deficit; and inasmuch as good morals and full purses 
are usually in an inverse ratio to each other, the phrenolo- 
gists, by making saints of the wealthy, will not only find 
profit but will supply a defect that nature has overlooked. 


PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 

rYNWO of the most pretentious pictures in the exhibition,— 

pretenious alike with regard to their size and to the very 
conspicuous positions assigned to them on the walls of the 
Academy,—are “ Elisha Kent Kane, at Fern Rock,” (413), by 
Thomas Hicks, and “ Chocorua Peak,” (479), by D. Hunting- 
ton, the President of the National Academy. These pictures 
face each other on the end wall of the South room, and we 
must charitably suppose that they were placed there as 
“liners” by the hanging committee on the well-known 
‘frightful example” principle, to keep steadily before the 
youthful artistic mind the horrors that arise from contem- 
plating the vicious in art. Mr. Hicks’ portrait of the 
lamented navigator may be a tolerable likeness for aught 
we know to the contrary, but, as a work of art, it is utterly 
destitute of any right or title to the place occupied by it. 
In color it is cold and disagreeable to excess. 





The pose of 
the figure would be condemned by any intelligent poseur 
at a photographic gallery as being graceless and affected in 
the extreme. The perspective is at fault, and most of the 
accessories, such as furniture and books, are quite out of 
proportion with the leading object of the composition. 
Seme separate bits on this large canvas are arranged and 
painted with skill, but as a whole the work cannot be re- 
garded otherwise than as a very poor production. 

Nearly as poor, in its way, is the large landscape by Mr. 
Huntington, above referred to. Except space of canvas 
there is no space whatever in this great jumble of work and 
“snags.” The atmosphere of nature sheds no modifying 
influence on the more distant object, and there is a dis- 
agreeable, inky tone throughout the whole picture that 
conveys a very disagreeable impression to the mind of the 
observer. We have never been able to see anything to 
commend in Mr. Huntington’s efforts in this branch of art, 
and there is nothing in the ambitious picture of which we 
are speaking to warrant us in receding from the position 
long since taken by us with regard to his landscape. 

First in success among American painters of figure- 
pieces is Eastman Johnson, who, without the exquisite 
finish of Frere, is yet entitled to rank with that artist for 
certain qualities of truthfulness, expression, and effect. 
Nothing Mr. Johnson has contributed in past years to the 
Academy exhibition, recurs to our mind as being equal in 
valuable qualities to his picture of the present year, “The 
Pension Claim Agent,” (452). Here we have a grouping of 
the most natural kind, drawing admirable for its truth and 
force, of action without recourse to melodrama. The quality 
of this excellent picture, indeed, lies in its absolute fidel- 
ity to nature, and in the admirable types of nature select- 
ed by the artist. We have seldom seen a better study of 
character than the claim agent, the expression of whose 
shrewd face, lighted up with eagerness to catch the narra- 
tive of the crippled soldier, is given with wonderful force. 

In the humorous treatment of animal character, Mr. W. 
H. Beard is quite up to his mark in his small picture, 
“The Hunter’s Flask,” (309). The inebriated squirrel 
grovelling among the herbage in a state of helpless intox- 
ication, is a very clever paraphrase of human weakness. 
As amere piece of imitative art the painting of these squir- 
rels is a remarkable example. The green of the verdure, 
however, is rather crude and unpleasant in tone. 

Marked by faulty drawing, as well as by a somewhat 
reckless use of material, there is yet something about the 
picture of Mr. Oliver J. Lay that points to future excel- 
lence, if that artist be, as we assume, a young and fresh 
worker in the field of art. “Searching for Captain Kidd's 
Treasure,” (228), does not appear to suggest the subject, 
but there is a great deal of quaintness in the character 
imparted to the ragged old man of the rocks. The moral 
of the picture is not very obvious ; though, as there is a 





human skull introduced into the composition, it might seem 
that a moral is intended to be conveyed. In pictures of this 
class excellence of drawing is indispensable to Success, ang 
this is the weak point with Mr. Lay, in whose bit of humor. 
ous character, “The Puzzled Naturalist,” (330), the same 
defect is apparent. 

Some of the most notable of the established landscape 
painters are fairly represented in the exhibition, while 
others are to be noted for their absence, or for their de- 
cadence from the rank held by them in former years, Mp. 
5. R. Gifford displays much feeling and deserves credit for 
“Sunrise on the Sea-shore,” (331), in which the effect of 
space is rendered with great skill, The pictures of Mr, §, 8. 
Kensett, while marked with the mannerisms peculiar to 
the artist, are noticeable for breadth of treatment and for 
atmospheric eflecis. “A Reminiscence of ,the Bay of 
Salerno,” (499), is a good average example of Mr. Kensetts 
work in glowing and warm color, while the cool greys with 
which he much likes to deal give the quiet, hazy, tone of 
summer to his large landscape of “ White 
Scenery,” (446.) Mr. Church, 


Mountain 
whose “Glimpse Of the 


Carribean Sea” in last year’s Academy exhibition added 


nothing to his renown, figures this year among the ab- 
sentees only. There is nothing here from the pencil of Mp, 
Bierstadt, who has retired finally, it seems, from comp- 
etition for such honors as the Academy is assumed to 
confer upon artisis lucky enough to obtain a favorable 
place upon its walls. Mr. Whittredge is but poorly repre. 
sented here by two unimportant pictures, both of them far 
below the standard attained by him in the landscape 
branch of art. James Hart has long since declined to trust 
his productions to academical mercies. William Hart 
has One contribution, “Sunset near Dark Harbor, Grand 
Manan,” (826). 
arrangement, but painted with strong effects of atmos 
phere and The “Evening” of Mr. George 
Iuness,”(541), is full of the sentiment of nature and of tender 
sadness, but we saw on that artist’s easel not long sincea 
picture that would have brought him much more honor 
on the Academy walls. 


It is a picture somewhat artificial in 


sun-light. 


ALBION PAPERS: 
BEING FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLAND AND 
THE ENGLISH. 


No. IX—CREMORNE. 
BY AN AMERICAN, 


FPFRUERE is no place in or about New York like Cremorne 
T The great festal garden of London with its glowing 
parterres, its crashing harmonies, its gorgeous theatre, its 
vast dancing platform, its side-shows, its  fire-works, ita 
balloons and—though last, not least—its pretty women, 
has indeed no American prototype. No stream of tlying 
hansoms, river boats and Omnibusses here pours through 
the warm summer nights in any one direction, as in Lon- 
don it pours towards Brompton ex route for Cremorne. 
Our state is the more gracious, say many, but I am by no 
Without question there 
are many grave evils connected with public gardens; but 
there are also some advantages. 


means sure that they are right. 


A beautiful and spacious 
retreat, gay with luxuriant flowers, where fine music, fresh 
air, and the sight of crowds of happy people can be en- 
joyed; a place where, after the reek, heat, and dust of 
a close packed city through the day, coolness and pleas- 
ant odors and enlivening sights may be found in the even- 
It is quite true that “im- 
proper” people are very apt to frequent such places; but 
they also frequent all places of public resort, and it cannot 


ing, is in itself a good thing. 


be claimed that experience has shown the wisdom of 180- 
lating such persons in haunts exclusively peculiar to them- 
selves. Those who seek the society of the depraved of 
either sex can find it without going to Cremorne ; those 
who would avoid it are not obliged even at Cremorne to 
do otherwise. It may be admitted that the sights, the 
dancing and music, the general excitement of sucha place 
tend to heighten dangerous temptations; but in a great 
metropolis where the same temptations are met in col 
cert-rooms, theatres, and so abundantly in the very streets 
themselves, it cannot fairly be urged that their force is te 
stricted to public gardens. Thousands of honest working 
people, tradesmen, clerks, and the like, with their wives 
daughters, and sisters, go occasionally to Cremorne with- 
out being much the worse for it; and there is no goal 
reason to suppose such a resort would work greater rela- 
tive mischief here. . 

Cremorne is a permancnt institution ; that is to say, it 
is always open during the summer months, and it is there- 
fore natural to suppose that it is remunerative as a wu 
ness speculation. Sometimes we hear of a lessee beilg 
ruined by it, but another is immediately forthcoming to 
replace him, so that managers must believe they can make 
it profitable. Sagacious management must, of course, 
make much of the difference, but it does not make it all. 
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The great trouble with public gardens in England lies in 
the treacherous climate. Costly preparations for a féte- 
night are continually wasted by unwelcome rain. The 
number of fine evenings in particular seasons varies so 
greatly as to make all the disparity between handsome 
profit and destructive loss. There are probably twice as 
many clear nights on the average in a New York summer 
season as there are in London. Hence a New York Cre- 
morne would have much the better chance for commercial 
success. Such an institution at the upper end of Man- 
hattan, or, at what is perhaps the finest situation in the 
neighborhood for such a purpose, on the old Quarantine 
grounds at Staten Island, could be made with judicious 
management immensely lucrative. The experiment was 
tried at Melbourne--a comparatively small place—some 
time ago, and at first with very great success. The di- 
rector was bold and clever, and had he been equally repu- 
table as a business man the success would have been per- 
manent. He, however, contrived to get into bad odor, and 
his enterprise fell through. In European continental cities 
similar affairs are uniformly prosperous ; and on a fair 
palance of their benefits and drawbacks they do not appear 
toinjure the communities in which they flourish. 


Nothing can exceed the gaiety, the beauty, and the 
éclat ot Cremorne on an auspicious evening. The flower 
beds, lighted by innumerable globes of many colored glass, 
present an effect which reminds one of fairy land. The 
walks, kept in admirable order, are full of graceful turns 
and ingenious surprises. Statues, arches, rustic bridges, 
tiny temples, and curious booths regale the eye with a per- 
petual variety of fanciful shapes and hues. On the great 
platform—a profusely illuminated dancing hall of circular 
form and immense proportions—hundreds of dancers are 
constantly whirling around the central edifice, whence a 
splendid band discourses inspiring music. Here all the 
brightest and freshest gems of the opera are pressed into 
the service of Terpsichore, and when the breathless 
dancers can whirl no more, others are ever ready to take 
their places. In the broad walk surrounding this circle a 
mass of laughing pleasure-seekers of every degree, the 
ladies brilliant in beauty and their most radiant attire 
move forward in ceaseless promenade. Beyond them 
again, but in good view of the platform, are countless 
seats, table, and boxes for refreshments, crowded with 
guests attended by a regiment of waiters uniformed in 
black, and solemn in white cravats. Further off the mazy 
paths melt into a softer and dimmer light, affording plen- 
tiful refuge for such as are weary of the glare and crash 
of the central attraction. The entertainments are not con- 
fined, however, to dancing, eating and drinking. A fine 
hight usually begins with a balloon and winds up with 
fire-works. In the interim a ballet, or perhaps a short 
opera, an hour or so of circus, a peep at marionettes, and 
a dozen other side-shows serve to sandwich the dances to 
which numbers always return with renewed zest and spirit. 
At little shops or show-tables, which are scattered through 
the grounds, young women, evidently selected for their 
good looks and smartness of dress and speech, sell flowers, 
bonbous, or toys, and entice the passers-by with invitations 
toartful little games of hazard, whereat they are extremely 
unlikely to win, but at which loss involves no greater fine 
than sixpences, shillings, or perhaps half-crowns. The 
fascinating effrontery with which these young temptresses 
tolicit you to “try your luck” is rather startling, especially 
to unsophisticated Americans, but it is the custom of the 
place, and is evidently regarded by habitués as quite a 
thing of course. Meanwhile, refreshments of every kind 
may be had to suit all palates and purses, and hundreds of 
Vehicles wait at the gates which, for eighteen pence, and 
in half an hour, will return the satisfied visitor to almost 
any part of London. 

The company which ordinarily gathers to participate in 
these festivities is, of course, of the most miscellaneous 
description. An admittance fee of a shilling is not likely 
to keep it very select; but to the curious stranger this 
mixed character is what gives the assemblage its chief 
attraction. There are always plenty of people who are 
entirely respectable, and with the exception of ladies of 
the Upper classes, people representing all the many grades 
of London society. The demi-monde element is, as might 
be expected, always in considerable force; but behavior is, 
& a rule, sufficiently decorous, and the police constantly 
at hand to repress disorder. Those who should’expect to 
find all the female dancers, for example, of a disreputable 


order, would be much mistaken. There are hundreds of 


decent girls whose sole enjoyment of a week is an evening 
dance at Cremorne, and although the possible associations 
Of such an indulgence may be deprecated, the place is so 
Tge and so public, and the various cliques and parties 
“ep 80 generally to themselves in the sets and so forth 
Probably little practical harm comes of it. It is nang 


iad better to go without exercise than to run a great 
of contamination ; but when it is considered how many 





thousands of poor sewing-girls there are in all large cities, 
and how much good to both health and spirits a three 
hours’ dance once a week must needs do them, it seems 
hard to begrudge them the opportunity, on the score of 
contingencies, to which they are always exposed without 
it, and which, after all, they in general pass scathless by. 

Should the stranger desire to observe the most motley 
groups to be seen in England, either as regards dress, class 
or nationality, he will find them at Cremorne. Here on a 
fine night he will find turbaned Turks brushing elbows 
with pig-tailed Chinese, dapper Frenchmen with raw-boned 
Kentuckians, facile Greeks with inflexible Yankees, dark- 
eyed Italians with flaxen-haired Dutchmen and Danes. 
Englishmen of course are there of all kinds and degrees. 
Tall guardsmen with that look half effeminate, half hercu- 
lean, which is so attractive to women, and which in Eng- 
land distinguishes so many of the sons of Mars; squab 
tradesmen with beer-puffed bodies and cringing look; 
dreamy-faced artists and writers and who are becoming 
relatively more numerous with every year; eager-looking 
Jews, always at hand where music and excitement and 
pleasure are; scholarly-looking men of the Universities; 
laughing young Irishmen and wary young Scots, who have 
come “up to London” for a lark; these and many other 
types are smoking, chatting, drinking, and admiring the 
pretty faces in every direction. 

There are not’so many varieties of women as of men, and 
for manifest reasons. Tradesmen’s wives, sewing-girls, and 
the various grades of the doubtful class constitute the great 
majority. Many different orders of beauty are, however, 
to be seen. Here are Parisian girls all sparkle, perfume, 
and gaiety, asking everybody to buy them gloves; Span- 
ish girls more demure and retiring, and always with a pro- 
fusion of black lace veils; Germans with their fair hair and 
broad good nature; Italians with their impassioned eyes 
and the soft, half-melancholy look which speaks regret for 
the sunny land they have deserted ; these and some other 
varieties are mingled with the English, Irish, and Scotch, 
each of whom can be discriminated by the practiced ob- 
server at a glance. Altogether the picture, heterogeneous 
as are its parts, and in some degree equivocal as well, is 
yet a very interesting study, and one the like of which is 
hardly to be found elsewhere. There are sights in London 
which may be more edifying, more recherche, more impres- 
sive in antiquity or august surroundings, but there is none 
more gay, brilliant, and characteristic than can be seen on 
a fine summer’s night at Cremorne. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Ediiors of Tut Rounp Taste, desirous of encouraging 
bold and free discussion, do not exact of their correspond- 
ents an agreement with their own views ; they therefore beg 
to state that they do not hold themselves responsible for what 
appears under this heading, as they do for the editorial ex- 
pression of their opinions 





PARIS. 
Paris, Apri 18th, 1867. 

The last fortnight has made a vast difference in the ap- 
pearance of the Exhibition. France, England, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, are all nearly ready but 
singularly enough the southern countries of Europe includ- 
ing Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Turkey, &c, are but little 
further advanced than they were on the opening day. 
Italy, especially is greatly behind hand, and if she does not 
speedily take heart of grace and set to work in earnest to 
make up for lost time, she will find herself the last ready. 
The United States show is complete in all important partic- 
ularsand promises to be one of the best in theb uilding. M. 
Le Play's systemof dividing the building into slices does not 
appear to work well, the slices on some cares being so thin 
as to be found only with great difficulty. For dstance the 
section given to the United States becomes so attenuated as 
it approaches the centre of the building that it is almost 
impossible to avoid overshooting the mark into Africa on 
the one side and South America on the other. 

As yet the exhibition has not been a commercial success. 
The five franc days were dismal failures and since the ad- 
mission has been reduced to a frane, the draught throughout 
the building have been so cutting and bitter as deter any 
one with the least regard for his health from again visiting 
it. The vestibule dU’ honneur. as the principal passage leading 
from the main entrance to the central garden has been 
named, is open to the four winds of heaven, and to judge 
from their keenness, to the four winds of another locality 
also. Itis really quite ludicrous to see people running 
across this draughty passage asif they feared being blown 
down or seized instantly with influenza or rheumatism. 
This pure current of air will be doubtless most pleasant 
when the hot weather comes, but some precautious should 
surely have been taken to prevent its being exhibited in 
the coldest April that has been known in Paris for many 
years, 














The members of the American and British press at pre- 
sent in Paris are justly furious at the shameful treatment 
they have received from M. Le Play and his underlings. At 
first it was announced that no fire tickets at all would be 
issued. This of course would created great dissatisfaction, 
the French Commission consequently immediately yielded 
and offered to supply the press with season tickets at a re- 
duced rate, an announcement that raised such a storm of 
indignation that they were only too glad to withdraw their 
obnoxious offer and announced their intention of granting 
a few gratuitous passes. These passes were applied for 
again and again, there always being some unavoidable 
hitch in making them out or signing them. These delays 
so disgusted some ofthe leading men that they gave the 
matter up and either paid at the doors or brought season 
tickets. Last week I visited the building with the corres- 
pondent of the first paper in Europe, and saw him pay his 
fare at the gate with quite a smiling countenance. It was 
fresh sensation for him to pay for admission to any place in 
the world, but notwithstanding the novelty of the proc- 
ceeding he immediately after bestowed on the French Com- 
mission a series of epithets which Iam sure your printer 
would refuse to setup, if were to put them on paper 
But any friend who has lived in camps has acquired certain 
specimens of their peculiar phraselogy which he keeps for 
special occasions like the one I mention. ‘To other corres- 
pondents who have been more patient and per sering 
provisionary passes, have been issued for periods varying 
from ten days to a couple of months. 

But enough of the French Commission and its shortcom- 
ings. Let us turn to the American picture gallery where 
we may eschew gall and vinegar, and feed on honey. 

The collection of American pictures is undoubtely the 
finest and most complete series of works of the American 
school of painting ever brought together on this side of 
the Atlantic. The few works that have hitherto managed 
to find their way to Europe, must have prepared the lover 
of art for the rich treat he has now at his command. 
Landscape painting of the very highest kind appears at pre- 
sent to be the strong point of the school. Church, Me- 
Entee, Gifford, and many others have amongst them 
founded a style of landscape painting, that is perfectly 
original in thought and treatment. The school seems to be 
characterized by great power, evident truthfulnes, extreme 
carefulness, in the working out of detail, and above all by a 
brilliancy and distinctness, that are perfectly marvellous. In 
figure subject apparently but little subiect has been made, 
andas for the good old classical style that was done to 
death by poor old Haydon, our old friend for Ganidsh, and 
many others that ought to have known better, it seems to 
have few or no representatives amongst modern American 
artists. Genre subjects too seem but little cared about 
whilst as for portraits I fear, it must be confessed that it is 
the one weak point of the school. 

The collection includes about eighty works of all 
kinds, landscapes, of course, preponderating largely. It is 
hung at the end of the British gallery, which unlike the 
French, is lighted in a very perfect manner. When Icome 
to the French collection, I shall have much to say about 
the singular way in which the light is admitted. It ig 
pleasant too to see Me Entee, and Linnell Church, and 
David Cox, C. F. Dix, and Clarkson Stanfield, hanging on 
the same wall almost side by side with each other, all of 
them true honest worshippers of nature, in her loveliest 
forms, 


One of the first pictures to attract attention,"is the 
“Apple of Discord” No. 21 A. P. Grey. The figures are 
well drawn, and the flesh tints of the Goddess of Beauty 
are delicate and true. No. 14 is a fine forest scene by A, 
B. Durand. In No. 60 I. Mac‘Entee gives us another forest 
scene full of the most gorgeous autumn tints almost dis- 
tracting one’s attention from what is undoubtedly the gem 
of the collection—Church’s “Rainy Season in the Tropics.” 
The Niagara, by the same artist, No. 8, is by many consid 
ered a finer work, but in my humble idea the “Rainy 
Season in the Tropics” contain elements of grandeur not 
possessed by the Niagara. ‘The coming elemental strife ig 
nobly prophesicd in every touch that the artist has laid 
upon the canvas, and as the observer examines every 
detail of the picture he finds it hard to persuade himself 
that torrents of rain will not presently burst forth from 
those seething mists norforked lightnings from the lured 
clouds behind them. The mountains themselves are 
superbly painted, and one feels thankful that masses of 
brown paint are longer supposed to be the pictorial equi- 
valents of the eternal hills. Mr. Church is an artist of whose 
genius America may well be proud. In No. 56 we have 
another figure subject—*Cordelia and Lear’—of great 
merit from the pencil of E. C. May, but as I have said 
before, the home of the American artist is on the moun- 
ain, in the forest, or by the side of the ocean. and not 
in the studio with the model lay-figure. 

No, 18 is a gold and silver sunset from S, R, Gifford, 
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The quiet repose of the whole scene is charmingly render- 
ed. The mounted hunter in the distance is admirable in 
his way, and has a look of heavy repose almost as if he 
slept. The perfect harmony of color and form displayed 
throughout the picture renders it one of the most delicious 
of sunset pieces. 

“The land of old Kentucky” No. 73 by W. Whittridge 
is a noble priece of forest painting. The wilderness of 
birches with the light gently shining through them, and 
glittering with touches of silver is painted with a master 
hand. Close underneath and almost eclipsing the poor little 
birch-forest by its grandeur, is Church’s Niagara, surely 
the noblest representation of moving water ever painted. 
This great work is so well known that it would be only 
waste of time to describe or criticize it. No. 46. “The 
White Mountains,” by K. Kensett, is another specimen of 
that peculiarly brilliant and distinct method of painting 
adopted with so much success by the American school. 
The exquisite delicacy with which everything is touched 
sems to destroy any approach to that crudity of tone and 
color so often seen in the second rate productions of the 
English school. 

kK. Johnson contributes several negro subjects, but they 
allseem singularly dull in color, although treated with 
great humor and evident knowledge of character. Ln No 
44, Mr. Kensstt takes us out to Lake George to revel among 
mountains, wood and water, When one sees such tran- 
scripts of scenery it is hard to imagine why every man 
who lives among such beauties and has an atom of artistic 
taste in his composition does not immediately take a brush 
and palette into his hand and try and paint them. It is 
among such scenes as these that American artists have stu- 
died, and that too with a result which shows itself to the 
world on the walls of the American Gallery in the Champ 
de Mars. W. H. Beard’s “ Bear Dance” is a clever piece 
of animal painting. How is it by the way that this branch 
of art is so meagerly represented on the present occasion? 
Bierstadt’s “ Rocky Mountains” is a fine work, and is an- 
other good example of the American school. Mr. C. TT. 
Dix has been badly treated: his “Sea breaking among the 
Rocks”—a noble piece of sea and rock painting—has been 
put so high that it requires an opera glass to make out 
any of its details. 

Leutze’s “ Mary Queen of Scots at Mass,” is perhaps the 
best piece of costume painting in the collection. There is 
perhaps a trifle too much likeness between the ladies, but 
taking it altogether it is a fine piece of composition. Mr. 
G. H. Boughton’s “Penitent” is a pretty piece of senti- 
ment, but the color appears to be a little dull, Has Mr. 
G. H. Boughton been studying Edouard Frere? “The 
Coast of Newport,” with its calm sea and rounded hills, by 
Kensett, shows that he is as little a'stranger to the blue wa- 
ter as he is to forests and mountains. 

Mr. McKntee again gorges us with a mass of superb co- 
lor in his * End of-October.” Above him, far out of sight, 
is placed one of Mr. Whistler’s subjects, but it is really too 
far off for just criticism. I may mention here that this 
gentleman exhibits several other works and a large num- 
ber of dry point etchings, but 1 am obliged to postpone 
any mention of them until the ladders and scaffolding which 
hide them and th: pictures of several other artists are 
removed. 

“The Foundry,” No. 67, by J. F. Weir, is a thoroughly 
honest piece of arl. ‘The men are supposed to be in the 
act of casting a Parrott gun, and are engaged in pouring 
the metal into the mould. Mr. Weir-has rendered every 
detail of the picture with surprising fidelity, throwing an 
artistic tone over the most commonplace accessories by the 
clever manner in which he has managed his light and 
shade, America must teem with such subjects as this, all 
of them capable of being painted with such strong artistic 
feeling as Mr. Wier has displayed, and which would surely 
be of more value when finished than all the Venuses and 
Cordelias in creation, Li No. 65 Mr. W. I. Richards pre- 
sents us with a beautifully cool bit of green June forest 
work which is really refreshing to the eyes after all the 
glories of Autumn, 

I must deler my consideration of the statuary and por- 
traits until my next, 

We have but litth: news of the Luxembourg question, 
It is generally supposed to be under diplomatic considera 
tion, but we shall yet no news until the English parliament 
meets again after the aster recess, 

Paris is filling fast. Mr, Snob from London is here, I 
met him at the Café Anglaise the other night, He talked 
very bad French very loudly to his English companions, 
and took especial pains to let every one present know that 
he was going to take Mademoiselle Trestelle—a notorious 


ly disreputable dunscuxe—to a box at the opera, His cousin 
Mr. Cad, also from London, has arrived; he was seen at 
the Exhibition a day or two since, He accidentally knocked 
a French workman's hat off, but instead of picking it up 
and handing it to him, he coolly threw it at the man, 
here were some English mechanics standing near, and 





they gave him one of the ugliest groans that I ever heard 
proceed from Anglo Saxon throats. 

I think also I have seen one or two shoddy coats about 
the Rue de Rivoli, and at the Cosmopolitan the other night 
there was a gentleman indulging in brandy cocktails and 
oaths that certainly smelt very strong of petroleum. 


.The theatres have nearly all been playing old pieces, 
but after Easter we are to be overwhelmed with novelties 
which I shall not fail to describe to the readers of Tux 
Rounp Taste. 

The juries of all nations have been desperately hard at 
work since the opening. They are, it is said, to terminate 
their labors by the end of this month. If this be true, 
Italy, Spain and Turkey the unready will show very few 
rewards among them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


NEMO AND CHURCH GOING, 
To tne Epiror or Tuk Rounp Taner; 


Sin: T was quite prepared for some controversy on 
the letter which I addresssd to you, entitled “an apology 
for not going to church,”—Your admirable summing up 
on the three replies, however, fully expressed my views 
that I felt no inclination to say anything further, I see 
however, from a well written letter in your last num- 
ber, that what I then wrote, must have been somewhat 
mis-understood and therefore you will permit me a few 
last words without, however, a desire to disturb one sin- 
gle opinion, or make one single convert. 

I beg to premise that I deprecate all acrimonious dis- 
cussion on religious topics, and | therefore regret the tone 
of the letters of “A Subscriber” aud “ Quelg’un”, [am 
afraid that I cither expressed myself vaguely, or that I 
assumed premises which I did not lay down. I stated 
that I was a churchman, but certainly if [ had only three 
times gone to church, it would have been wrong to have 
claimed such a status, and more than presumption to have 
written to you on the subject of church preaching—in 
fact—and worship. I was for years a constant church 
goer, a reader of much theology, and both here and in 
Europe have heard some of the great luminaries of the 
church, alas! Iam old enough to have listened to Dr 
Chalmers, Adam Clark, Irvine Simeon and Robert Hall, 
and have heard sermons also from many here, whom it 
would be invidious to particularise. I may indeed be 
“Jazy” but it has been the laziness of leisure, which has 
enabled me to read a vast number of controversial works, 
and without being satisfied with inherited protestantism. 
I have endeavoured to judge and examine a subject—as, 
far as limited reason will admit—with that attention 
which its supreme importance demands, 

Will your correspondents allow me to remind them that 
at the very outset of Christianity, the Church was divided 
into two parties, the one the Judaical party, and the other 
the Gentile party, of which latter the great apostle St. 
Paul was the head; at which time as now there was a con- 
tention about rites, and meats and days. We are the 
descendants of those Gentiles, and to us more especially 
are his written words precious. Referring to the four- 
teenth chapter of the Romans, St. Paul fully enters into 
those matters, even on the questiou upon which I am 
treating, and [ leave all plain and truthful people, to read 
and understand that chapter in its plain and honest signi- 
ficance, The tenth verse is the only rebuke that I suggest 
tothose who can hardly realise a conscientious dissent 
from their own fixed opinions, [ am charmed with the 
letter of your lady cerrespondent and then I agree with 
St, Agustine, that women ought to be called the devout 
sex, yet so far from comparing church worship to women 
and children, | think that if the majority of men would 
adopt it, it would be for their advantage, 

Now, with respect to preaching. When the Church of 
éngland was finally settled under Edward the Sixth, a 
sermon was then unknown, and instead there was pub- 
lished a Book of Homilies, one to be read occasionally. 
Preachiug came in with the Puritans, John Wesley the 
founder of Methodism stirred the Episcopal Chureh up to 
its use, and the improved social and educational character 
of the clergy has brought it to the perfection now attained, 
but this has not been without its abuses, The itching 
ears spoken against now run after florid preaching and 
frequent the church more for the intoned service, the rich 
toned organ and eloquent pastor than for frequent prayer, 
devout supplication and humiliation before God, 

And L think if we have hypocrisy in the laity, there is 
too much wrong direction in the preaching of the clergy. 
We want righteousness, and soberness, and temperance, 
aye! and cleanliness, and truthfulness, and the practice of 
the minor virtues, inculeated on parish congregations, 
Where is the fruit of all these—too often—babblings, 
Inthe worldly man on the Monday at his place of business 
lows keen, less covetous than before his Sunday sermon ¢ 
yet will not that man add a moral cubit to his stature and 
rebuke the philosophic christian who may have no voca 
tion for gregarious worship, but who has not conformed to 
the fiat of soclety by sitting listlesly in a pew, in company 
with many who have gone from habit or decency or from 
calculation, or, perhaps, an they urge, lor example, 
L forbear touching other points of diveryer ee in the pres 
ent day from the early church, of the enange trom the 
Jewivh Sunday to the Lord’s Day, of the abrogation of the 
Mosaic dispensation; these would be foreign to the spirit 
of your paper, and are very ably treated by Archbishop 
Whately to whose works | refer your readers, 

Nemo the second has my thanks for his courteous re 
marks and | shall have much pleasure in going over to the 
Plymouth Church altho a long distance from my residence, 


NEMO, 





[In justice to Mr. J. C. Derby we publish his explana. 
tion of some circumstances referred to in our last issue 
together with the letter written to himself by Professop 


Joy. The public is now in possession of the statements of 


both sides of the controversy aud can judge of their mer- 
its for itselfi—Ep, Rounp Tante.] 
THE PIANO-FORTES AND THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


To tue Eprror or Tue Rounp Taste: 

Sir: The editorial in your journal of the 27th ult. seems 
to call for some information from this agency in the matter 
of the selection of pianos for the Paris Universal Exposi- 
tion, The formation of the exhibition of musical instpy. 
ments from the United States was placed in the hands of 
a committee, who were believed to be judges and fully 
competent for such a commisston, The pianos which are 
not represented were excluded, not from want. of merit, 
but for want of space, The competition is with nations 
that is to say we exhibit as a nation, and therefore what 
is considered the best of every product has been selected 
in every group and class without reference to the pro. 
ducer, Neither the Messrs, Steinway or Messrs, Chicker 
ing were willing to send unless all of their styles were ex. 
hibited, and they are embraced in the nine pianos select. 
ed, which consumed all the space at the disposal of the 
United States Commissioner, It was expected at op. 
time that more space could have been secured, and it was 
with that expectation that encouragement for placement 
was given to several manufacturers to exhibit, but the 
failure to obtain additional space disappointed not only 
applicants for space but my committee, L inclose to you 
a note from Prof. C, A, Joy, of Columbia College, having 
reference to the subject. Prof J. ischairman of my com. 
mittee on group 2, and is familiar with its entire forma. 
tion, Your obedient servant, J.C. Deroy, 

United States Agent Paris Exposition, 

New York, May 7, 1867. 

My Dear Sin: I regret to see in some of the papers un. 
just attacks made upon you for the manner in which the 
limited space for American pianos was alotted at the 
Paris Exposition, In the matter of the acceptance or re- 
jection of articles offered for exhibition you were guided 
by the decision of an advisory committee, whose authority 
was derived from the Seeretary of State, Each group had 
its chairman and each class its committee. The following 
gentlemen were consulted as a committee on the subject 
of musical instruments: Messrs. Theodore Thomas, Wil- 
liam Mason, Joseph Poznanski, Henry C. Timon, William 
A. Pond, William Scharfenberg, Charles K, Jarvis, Charles 
Wolfsohn, Otto Dresel and John J. Dwight. To these ten 
gentlemen was referred the whole question of the proper 
allotment of the space for nine pianos, which was all that 
had been accorded to the American department of the Ex. 
position. In my capacity of chairman of the second 
group, I addressed a letter to, or had a personal interview 
with, everyone of these gentlemen. They were nearly 
unanimous in deciding that it would be injurious to 
American reputation for skill in this branch of manufae- 
ture, as well as unjust to exhibitors, to distribute the 
space to more ‘than two manufacturers, particularly as 
some of the foreign makers were permitted to send ten to 
fifteen pianos each; they therefore aceorded the space to 
Messrs, Chickering and Steinway. The eommittee spoke 
very highly of some of our younger manufacturers, and re- 
gretted that the space in the palace was so inadequate toa 
proper display of the productive capacity of the country. 
Notwithstanding this decision of the committee of experts, 
you frequently expressed a desire to admit other pianos, 
sonlad the manufacturers would take the risk, which 
you had no authority to do, of sending their instruments to 
Paris, 

I have the impresssion that some makers accepted your 
generous offer, and that space was finally secured for them 
by the withdrawal, at the last moment, of other exhibitors 

Ido not see how the business could have been con 
ducted in a more impartial manner, and as to any charge 
of bribery or corruption, it is simply ridiculous, as it must 
be brought against the gentlemen who gave the decision, 
and the advisory committee who accepted it, and not 
against you who had no authority in the matter. 


Very truly yours, Cuar.es A, Joy. 
Cotumpta Couinon, New York, May 1, 1867. 


REVIEWS. 


All hooks designed for review in Taw Rounv Tani must be 
sent lo the office. 


CONINGTON'S ACNELD! 

N addressing himself to the translation of the A:neid, 

Professor Conington has, as he remarks in his modest 
and sensible preface, entered upon a field of late compari 
lively uncultivated. ‘Translation, indeed, often takes the 
form of a literary epidemic, Scholara seem to be led by 
sume mysterious, sympathetic impulse to the simultaneous 
consideration of the same author, Now it ia Horace; and 
we have Mr, Robinson, Mr, Whyte Melville, Mr, Newman 
Lord Ravensworth, Mr, Theodore Martin, and not least, 
Prof, Conington himself, giving us in quick succession more 
or leas admirable versions of the Venetian bard, Again tt 
iv Homer, and straightway Mr, Newman, Mr, Wright, Lord 
Derby, Mr, Dart, Mr, Worsley, and Professor Blackie feel 
called upon to present him in English at brief intervals, 
and in all varieties of metre, The present translation of 
the Aneid will, we dare say, call forth a host of emuloua 
rivals, and may herald for the Latin poet a temporary 
turn of his former preeminence in popularity over his Gre- 

* The Ainerd of Virgil. Translated into English verse. By John Cy 


nington, M. A., Corpus Professor of L anat the Unitersity of Oxfords 
New York: W. J. Widdieton, l’ublis ..<),1867, 
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cian archetype. We say but temporary, for times and 
tastes have changed since St. Augustine declared Virgil 
the greatest and most glorious of poets—though, to be 
sure, St. Augustine confesses a hatred for Homer, derived 
from injudicious instruction, in his youth ;—since the elder 
Sealiger, by immolating Homer at the shrine of Virgil, 
justified the sentence of Sainte Beuve, “ Je ne sais pas 
dexemple dun plus mauvais gott joint a plus de savoir ;” 
since Voltaire styled the “neid le plus beau monument qui 
nous reste de toute Vantiquité,” and asserted that if llomer 
produced Virgil, it was his finest work ;—Voltaire, who 
ranked Tasso’s Jerusalem above the Iliad, and gave to the 
Orlando Furioso the palm over the Odyssey. We have 
changed all that. Modern taste has assigned to Virgil his 
definite place in literature, and it ison a lower shelf than 


we give to 
“The blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle.” 


Yet on the whole the Mantuan’s shade, from whatever 
i’ Elysium— 
an , : = “ Realms of tranquil bliss, 
Green spaces folded in with trees, 
A paradise of pleasances,” 

itmay still regard cis-Stygian things, cannot well com- 
plain that his memory has been neglected, Probably no 
other classic author has been oftener translated and edited ; 
none has given rise to more violent controversy or more 
voluminous commentary, As early as the twelfth eentury 
the Aneid was rendered into German verse by Heinrich 
Von Valdeck, whose MS, still serenely gathers dust in the 
library of Saxe-Gotha ; and before the close of the sixteenth 
ithad been introduced to the vernacular of nearly every 
people in Europe, The editio princeps of Sweinheim and 
Pannartz at Rome about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, seems to have given a general impulse to the study 
of the author, In 1514, Messire Octave de Saint Gelais, 
headed a long line of French translators, of whom the 
Abbe Delille (1807) alone is worthy of especial note, 
though the version of Jean Renaud de Segrais was hon- 
ored with the preference of St. Evremond, Italy has con- 
tributed many translations of the 4neid, the earliest being 
that of Tommaso Cambiatori, in 1430, not published how- 
ever till near the close of the seventeenth century, and 
the best that of Annibal Caro, which, though stigmatized 
by Dryden as “ scandalously mean,” has nevertheless been 
held in good repute among his countrymen, and many 
times reprinted. ‘The earliest published Spanish transla- 
tion is Velasco's, in 1574, though a MS. version in the 
library of Alcala is said to bear date eleven years pre- 


vious. On Virgil, as on every other ancient author, Ger- 


many has lavished her prolific and ponderous learning, 


and his Epic has been repeatedly overset into the language 
of Fatherland. The standard is that of J. H. 
Voss, in somewhat cumbrous hexameters, published in 
1199, A favorite recreation of medieval scholars was to 
turn Virgil into Greek, 
 disported themselves, and in 1794a complete Greek 
rendering of the neid was put forth by Eugene Bulgaris 
at St. Petersburgh. 
§wedish, disguised in Danish, done into Duteh, traduced 


version 


Sealiger, Grotius and Heinsius 


It, has, besides, been tumbled into 


in Portuguese, put into Polish, and fer aught we know may 
one day be disinterred from Chinese or Maori, 
been translated 


To have 
and travesticd—Searron’s well-known 
Virgile Zravesti gaye vise to numberless imitations—in 
every language in Europe is surely fame enough to ap 
pease the most sensitive and exacting manes, 

In our own tongue Professor Conington has had many 
predecessors, In 1558, nearly halfa century after its au- 
thor’s death, appeared The NI//, Bukes of Ineados, of the 
Famose Pocte Virgile, Translated out of Latyne verses 
into Scottish Meter, by the Reverend Father in God, Mays 
ler Gawen Donglas, Bishop of Dunkel and Unkel to the 
Erle of Angus. 
loge, This, whieh may fairly be regarded as our earliest 
English version, for its Scottish dialect is hardly more 
difcult than the Knylish of Chaucer, is by no means the 
Worst, and with its curious 


Kuery Buke having his particular Pro 


Prologes and Hpiloges, its 
Whimslen! paragraph divisions like the sensational sub 
headings of a modern newspaper, as, for instanee, in’ the 
Syate Booke, showing 
“The nore punytion of saulis in purgatory 
And how thay paseo ayne the Nude of Lethe” 
and ite quaint marginal notes pointing out the benutios 
of the text, in apirited enough to repay the trouble of 
Stappling with ite Guelic obaeurities, ‘The thirteenth book 
Ii the supplement of Matleo Veggio, setting forth how 
Khoon that wourthy, gentil Kiyelt 
Wasa apousit with Lavinea the brieht,” 
ind how, finally, 
Jupiter for Venus eative and lute, 
Haw wet Knous God in hevin abute.” 

This is included in the version of ‘Thomas Phaer also—a 
Welsh Physician, who translated “to the first third part of 
the 10th Booke,” in 1596, “ the residue being finished and 
hewly set forth for the delight of such as are studeons in 
Poetrie, by Thomas T'wynne, Doctor in Physic.” The 





metre is rhymed fourteen syllable verse, resembling that 
of Professor Newman’s translation of the J/iad, though 
shorter by half a foot, and the work is enriched by the 
same marginal aids to admiration as that of the worthy 
Bishop, while the author’s piety is favorably shown in 
the “ Deo Gracias,” which forms the colophon of every 
book, “Sybly” for Sybilla, “lymbo” for Hades, “ Dei 
Phobus” for Deiphobus, and “Duke Eneas” are among 
its oddities, The accomplished and ill-fated Surrey gave 
to English poetry its first blank verse, or as he calls it, 
strange metre ” in a vigorous version of the second and 
fourth books, and, in like manner, the first English hexa- 
meters were probably those wherein Richard Stanyhurst 
rendered the first six books in 1583, Perhaps his eecen- 
tricities of language have contributed to throw his metre 
into disrepute, for though repeatedly applied to Homer, it 
has never again, we believe, been used to translate Virgil. 
And yet if suited to the former, it would seem still better 
fitted for the latter, Its tripping dactylie movement, how 
ever alien to Homer's majesty, would seem well adapted 
to render Virgil's casy rapidity, and what Mr, Matthew Ar- 
hold well styles his “pensive grace” and “ pervading ele 
gance’—what Sainte-Beuve calls “ celle teint melancholique 


on pensive que le pocte a repandue suv toute la personne de son 
hevos,” Perhaps some future translator may show us its 
suitableness, or that of the beautiful Spenserian stanza 
which the late Mr, Worsley’s charming version of the 
Odyssey proves full of epic capabilities, The century im 
mediately preceding the appearance of Dryden's transla- 
tion in 1597 produced many versions of single books, as of 
the fourth by Waller and Sydney Godolphin, and the 
second by Sandys, the translator of Ovid, but no complete 
rendering except those of Vicars and Ogilby, which are of 
little value, though the latter passed to a fourth edition, 
The merits of Dryden’s work we do not purpose to discuss ; 
it has taken its place in our literature along with Pope’s 
Homer and Fairfax’s Tasso, which it is orthodox to praise 
the louder the less they are read, The best poets are sel- 
Genius disdains the 
The 


fertile poetic imagination is constantly detecting beauties 


dom the best translators of poetry. 
fetters of imitation; Pegasus is restive in harness, 


which ought to have been in the original and are not; the 
restless poetic fancy is ever twining round the text its 
brilliant but exotic parasites, So as was said of Dryden, 
we see least of the original where we most admire the 
translation, We do not mean to imply that the best trans- 
lators are never poets; on the contrary, a considerable de- 
gree of the poetic temperament is necessary to penetrate 
and reproduce the vital poetie spirit; but great original 
genius rather interferes with translation than assists, And 
to our mind Symmons’ version, published in 1187, spirited, 
elegant, andin the main faithful, is, without Dryden’s oe- 
‘asional sublimity, altogether a more satisfactory perfor- 
manee, The eighteenth century added several to the list 
of Virgils’ translators, including two Oxford professors of 
poetry, Hawkins and Pratt, all of whom have gone down 
to more or less merited and undisturbed Dura 
Of more recent attempts, Mr. Kennedy’s is perhaps 
the best, though his metre (blank verse) we do not consi- 
der altogether adapted to do justice to the rapid flow and 
elaborate artifice of Virgil's verse, 


oblivion, 
quies! 


Moreover, we agree 
with Mr, Conington that “ blank verse really deserving the 
name” is possible only “to two or three eminent writers 
in a generation,” The Oxford Professor has therefore, we 
conecive, done wisely in eschewing both it and the heroic 
couplet; but there was, perhaps, a third horn to the di- 
lemma besides the oftava rima (whieh, by the way, bas 
already been used in the Spanish version of Cristobal de 


Mesa.) 
The main difficulty the translator of Virgil has to con- 


Let us see, 


tend with arises from the rave musie of his rhythm, even 
more perhaps, than fromthe inimitable grace and beauty 
of his dietion, These, wherein so much of his eharm eon 
sista, it is impossible adequately to reproduce in’ alien 
speech, and failing to reproduce them, in the words of 
Shelley, “even the volatile strength and delicacy of the 
idens ‘eacape in the crucible of translation, and the reader 
in surprised to find a caput morteum,” Of course this ia 
true of all poetry but eapeecially trac of Virgil's, an emi 
vently artificial, becatiwe learned poet as Tomer iaan emi 
nently plain because untettered poet, Tlomer's thought ta 
of the simplest, couched in the simplest phrase—a drop of 
Virgil distila his thought 
through a thousand artifices of rhetorie, 


water imprisoned in eryatal; 
Sinee, there 

fore, wo much of hia effect depends upon his form, it 
should be the translator's alin to imitate this as nearly as 
possible, And his rhythm at least he ean reproduce, not ade 

quately, to be sure, but still more closely than by any 
We are of those 
who believe that the capabilities of that meter are only 
begining to be appreciated; who believe that the question 
of its naturalization has, not been closed by Professor 
Long fellow’s failure to fashion Englich hexameters which 


other means, in our English hexameter, 





should renew the classic cadence. . Despite the superabun- 
dance in our language of monosyllabic words, of conso- 
nants over vowels, of dactyls over spondees, and our 
almost entire reliance on accent rather than quantity 
to mark the metrical beat, we still deem it possible to con- 
struct English hexameters which shall, ina measure, repeat 
the rhythmical effect of the ancient hexemeter or which 
shall at least more nearly do it than any other of our metres, 
On the other hand Mr, Conington could scarcely have 
chosen a measure more thoroughly remote from the Vir- 
gilian rhythm than that of Seott’s bastard epies, And 
apart from this—apart from the association with which 
Seott’s handling has invested it and from whose influence 
Mr. Conington is not entirely free, the ballad metre is in 
many respects unfit to be the exponent of Virgil’s dignity, 
The’ Aneid is full of thought 
when it is fullest of action—pregnant with allusion and 


sweetness and repose, 


suggestion. But the ballad is eminently the poetry of 


action; under a weight of thought it breaks down, 


Allusion it utterly ignores; what it has to say it says 
And though in pathos and 


rapidity it has two of Virgil's most’ prominent characteris- 


straightforwardly and plainly, 


ties, yet its pathos comes rather from sudden, spontaneous 
touches of nature or quick transitions of feeling than from 
high wrought and constrasted pictures of passion as in Vir- 
gil; and its rapidity, to borrow the Professor's suggestion 
in his Preface, resembles Virgil's rapidity as the uneven 
speed of a galloping horse is like the placid swiftness of a 
broad and mighty river sweeping grandly to the sea, 

Yet whatever doubts we may have as to the fitness of 
Mr, Conington’s measure, there can be no question what- 
ever as to the skill with which he has handled it, Apart 
from that, whatever he has had to do has been done thor- 
oughly well—if not in Virgil’s precise manner, at any rate 
His occasional and only com- 
parative failure is because of his measure ; his general and 
And if the sublimity 
of the sixth book and the splendid rhetoric of Juno’s un- 


ina very charming manner. 
unlooked for success in spite of it. 


answerable argument in the tenth, or Turnus’ reply to 
Dranees in the eleventh, prove too severe a strain in the 
“jerky ” movement of the octosyllabie verse, on the other 
hand in swift and animated narrative as of the battles 
in the second and last three books and the encounter of 
Hercules and Cacus in the eight, in descriptions of still 
life, like that of the landing of the “tempest-tossed 
Eneade” in the first and of Elysium in the sixth book 
and in the pathetie scenes of the fourth, his success is so 
great as to make us almost ready to quarrel with ourselves 
for being unable to sanction a metre which Mr, Conington 
wields so well, What can be better than this picture of 
the introduction of the fatal horse in the second book, (II 
232.) — 

*¢ The image to its fane,”’ they ery : 

So soothe the offended deity.’ 

Each in the labor claims his share : 

The walls are breached, the town laid bare 

Wheels “neath its feet are made to glide, 

And round its neck stout repes are tied ; 

So climbs our wall that shape of doom, 

With battle quickening in its womb, 

While youths and maidens sing glad songs, 

And joy to touch the harness thongs 
Jt comes, and glancing terror down, 
Sweeps through the bosom of the town. 
O, Ilium, city of my love! 
©, warlike home of powers above ! 
Four times’? twas on the thresho’d stayed, 
Four times the armor clashed and brayed, 
Yet on we press with passion blind, 
All forethought blotted from our mind 
Tillthe dread monster we install 
Within the temple’s tower built wall 
Wen then Cassandra's prescient yoice 
Forewarned us of our fatal choice, 
That prescient voice, which Heaven decreed 
No son of Troy should hear and heed 
We, careless suule, the city through, 
With festal bougha the fune bestrew, 
And in such revelry employ 
The last, last day 


hould shine on Troy 
” 


Here, though “ laid 
expression for “ pandimus,’ 


bare,” is somewhat too strong an 
sugyesting a total leveling of 


the walls instead of a breach, though “ careless souls’ 


’ 
conveys only impliedly and remotely the full force of 
« miseri,” and the lines 
"© Tlium eity of my love | 
O warlike homes of powera above |’ 


express but ill the passionate yearning of the Latin 


“Opatria, o divom domua Ilium et ineluta bello 

Monta dardanidum |" 
the version is, on the whole, very close and undeniably 
spirited, Equally good is the following passage trom the 
eleventh book: 


Meantime the ‘Trojans near the wall, 
‘The ‘Tuscans and the horsemen all, 
Tn separate troops arrayed : 
Their mettled steeds the champaign spurn, 
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And chafing this and that way turn ; 
Spears bristle o’er the fields, that burn 
With arms on high displayed. 

Messapus and the Latin foree 
And Coras and Camilla’s horse 
An adverse front array: , 
With hands drawn back they couch the spear, 
And aim the dart in full career ; 
The tramp of heroes strikes the ear 
Mixed with the charger’s neigh. 
Arrived within a javelin’s throw 


The armics halt a space: when lo! 





Sudden they let their good steeds go 
And meet with deafening ery : 
Their volleyed darts fly thick as snow 
Dark shadowing all the sky.” 


This picture is full of quiet beauty (VI. 708.): 


” Meant me Adueas in the yale 
A sheltered forest secs 
Deep woodlaids where the evening gale 
Goes whispering through the trees 


And Lethe river, which flows by 


Those dwelling 


‘ 


of tranquility, 
Nations and tribes in countless ranks 


Were crowding to its verdant banks; 


As bees afield in summer cleat 

Beset the tflowerets far and near 

And round the fair white lilies pour 

The deep humm sounds the champaign o'er” 


In somewhat free rendering the pathos of Aoneas’ parting 


with Helentus in the third book is well preserved ; 









| Plot tear pe in my eyelids swell, 
4s this speak iy last fivewell 
Live aid be blest! ‘tis sweet te feel 
Fates Wouk is closed aid wider seal 
For vis, alas | that yoluime stern 


Has wiaiy another page to tien 


Yours is # Fest wssiie dite ddbee 
Of ovenn wave to task the oar, 

No far Ausonia to parsuc 

Still flying, Aying from tie view,” 


The deseviption of Fate in the fourth book is adiivably 
done, and Dido's reproach to Aineas is given with equal 


tersencss and fidelity [1V, s76,| 


* Ah, Furies whirl me! now divine 
Apollo, now the Lycian shrine 
Now heayen’s own herald comes to bear 
His grisly mandate through the air! 
Aye, Gods above ply tasks like these: 
Such cares disturb their life of case— 


I loathe your perso corm your pleas, 
Go, seck your kingdom o'er the foam, 
Hunt with the winds your Latian home, 
Yet, yet I trust. if Heaven do right, 
That fate shall find you in your Hight.” 


Indeed, terseness and fidelity are Mr, Conington’s strong 
points. The 
short lines he gives us the full sense of a like number of 


following passage, where in six of his 


Latin verses, it would be hard to improve in spirit and 
closeness to the original (VII, 203): 
7 “ Three starless nights, three sunless days 

We welter in the blinding haze, 

The fourth at last the prospect clears 

And smoke from distant hills appears, 

Drop sails, ply oars! the laboring crew 

Toss wide the foam and brush the blue,” 

Here again we have eight verses of the Latin put into 
nine of the English with no essential omission except the 
words “ Argiva juventus ” (VIL. 670): 

* From Tibur’s walls twin brothers came, 

The town that bears Tiburtus’ name ; 

Bold Coras and Catillus strong: 

Through thick rained darts they storm along 
The foremost in the fray: 

As when two cloud-born Centaurs leap 

Down Homole or Othrys’ steep, 

The forest parts before their sweep, 
And crashing trees give way.’! 


Vulcan’s injunction to the Cyclops, in the eighth book is 
rendered with equal conciseness. Instances are frequent 
where Professor Conington compresses an entire hexame- 
ter verse into a line of his octosyllabic measure; 


“ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 


Scuta virum galeasque et fortia corpora yolyit.” I, 100 
Where Simois tumbles ‘neath his wave, 

Shields, helms and bodies of the brave ; 
‘Aut portum tenet aut pleno subit ostia yelo.” 1, 400 


Have gained the port or stand to gain ;” 


“Accipe daque fidem. Sunt nobis fortia bello. 
Pectora, sunt animi, et rebus spectata juyentus,” VIII, 150 
“ Exchange we friendship. Martial powers, 
Stout hearts and practised arms are ours ;” 
‘* Nune morere, 
Videt” 


Ast de me divyom pater atque hominum rex 


© Die thou; my fate is Jove’s concern.” 


In the last quotation the English is even more forcible 
than the Latin, At times we have to note a curious fell- 
city of rendering that could only have come, we think, 
from practice in translating Horace, The book is full of 
wuch examples as these ; 

* furor arma ministrat,” 1, 160 


“ For rage bas weapons always nigh,” 





** Quale per incertam Lunam sub luce maligna.” VI, 270 
With but the uncertain moon above, 
Beneath her niggard light.” 
“Una salus vietis nullam sperare salutem Til, 34 
* No safety can the vanquished find , 
Till hope of safety be resigned.” 
* Dolus an virtus quis in hoste requirat?? 1, 390 
Who questions, when with foes we deal, 
If craft or courage guides the steely?’ 
“ Possunt quia posse videntur’” V, 231 


© They can because they think they can,” 
© Facilis jactura sepuleri Il, O44 
“He lacks not much that lacks a grave.’ 


* Proximus huic, longo sed proximus intervallo? — V, 820 


Then nearest him when none are near.” 
“Het cunctis undamaue auramque patentem, VII, 530 
© And man’s free birthright air and wave.” 

 Tndisereta suis gratusque parentibus error.” X, 592 


“So like the sweet confusion eon 
Their parents’ eyes betrayed.” 
0 dolor alque decus magnum rediture parent!’ X, 507 
“O sad, proud thought, (hat thas a son 


Should reach a father’s door.” 


omistoque insanin lucte 
Kt furiis agitatus amor et conscia virtus” X, 871 
1 warrior’s yw file, a father’s pain, 


In tningled madness glow" 
“Qui candore hives 


is murs,” Kil, 84 
es of the shviw 


witeipent, cursily 
' To mateh the whiten 
rT) 


The swifttese of the lreege, 


"Seal neque correnten se tee commoscit enntemn, 
Tollenteiive tan sakiingie jitnine iioventen.” RE, 008 
‘Thine, he ciew tet that he fan, 


Nov, throwing, that lie threw. 


In his epithets, also, the Professor is frequently happy, 


Hounds” for" insequitun,” shame vntold” for " nefan 


dum,” * erdap breege for “evepituns austen,” " prophetio 
ear” for " presaga mali mens” (though hading night 
herve be better) "foot dike fre” tov“ iynea plantis” mark 


the skilfal and practised translator, Tn the substitution 


of metaphors his success is great, * What is graceful in 
the Latin,” he justly says, “will not always be graceful 
in English, “and metaphors especially have usually to be 
recast to suit the genius of our language, 


low well he 


does it let the reader judge from the following : 


“ quos fama obscura recondit,” V. 302. 


“whom dim-eyed Fame in darkness hides,” 
“Ad nos vix tenuis fama porlabitur aura,’ Vil, 646 
“The far off whisper of the years 
Searce reaches our bewildered ears 


“ Prigca thies facto eed fay. @ perenne.” 

But fama ie green though faith be old.” 

* Nulla die# unquam memori vor eximet ave,” IX, 447 
© No day 


From of the beart of time,” 


XIII, 179 


hall make your memory fail 


* fovive Cupidine bella?” X, 55 
Or battles flame with passion fanned? 
Pata viam inventent, X, 115 


* And Pate shall looge or cat the knot?” 


“Lansus, 
Pars ingens belli!” 
* Lausus ! breath of battle’s life!” : 


X, 426 


“primus Abantem 
Oppositum interimit, pugua@ nodumque moramque,” 
First > 
Who erat like knot in sturdy wood 


X, 423 


lays he Abas, warrior good 
The edge of combat stayed.” 


Vas tos umbo vomit aurens ignis, X, 271 
© From the bussed shield with gold ablaze 
A stream of living lightning plays ;” 
“experto credite, quantus —- XT, 283 
Tn clipeum adsurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam,” 
“T know the arms his hand can wield, 
The thunder of his lifted shield, 
The lightning of his lance. 


As if to win readier pardon for this freedom, Mr. Con- 
ington shows us at rare intervals the effect of a too sensi 
tive strictness; asfor instance where he renders 


** Polus dum sidera pascet.” 
* While stars in heaven's fair pasture graze,” 


I, 608, 


* Jam pulvere coelum 
Stare vident,”’ 
* The thick dust props the skies,’ 


XII, 407, 


which are quite in King Cambyses’ vein, And in translat- 
ing “palmis percussa lacertos,” “With flat hand smiting 
either arm,” he sacrifices, we think, the apirit to the let. 
ter, Enylish speaking folk do not so express their grief, 
but by beating the breast, as Dryden much more aptly 
pute it, Nor is “song,” whieh Mr, Conington repeatedly 
uses for swanw’ ery the just equivalent of “ cantus,” a 
word of much wider application, 
nearer, 


“Strain” would be 


In his similes our author is Jess fortunate than in his 
metaphors, That splendid one in Book J, 302 seqq, bor 


rowed from Homer, as indeed are most of Virgil's similes, 
which he renders thus: 


“T start from sleep, the roof ascend, 
And with quick heed each noise attend, 
E’en as, while Southern winds conspire, 
On standing harvests falls the fire, 
Or as a mountain torrent spoils 
Field, joyous crop and oxen’s toils, 
And sweeps whole woods; the swain spell-bound 
Ilears from a rock the unwonted sound,” 
is much better though more freely done by Symmons; 
‘As when the fame o'er flelds of crackling corn, 
In ruddy triumph by the wind is borne, 
Or the flerce torrent sweil’d by mountain rains 
Headlong precipitates and drowns the plains, 
Bales at once the labors of the steer, 
Que'le all the laughing plenty of the year, 
And, strengthening as its tury la withstood, 
Beare from their roote the giants of the wood; 
On some high atecp, aghast, the shephird stands 
And listens to the roar that shakes hia lands.” 
The - 


blemish, but this and the otherwise too great freedom of 


intransitive use of the verb precipitate” is 4 
the passage are more than redeemed by the tine lines we 
have italicised, Occasionally, but not often, Mr. Coning 
ton gives usa thought oot inthe original, but lowing natur 
ally from the contest, not as isoften the ease with Dryden, 
foisted into if from a misconception of his author The 
following exatuples will explain our meaning : 
“Deflelt ingenti lieta rex ipse Latinus.” 
Latinus quails and bends hin low 
Hefore the giant wave of wo 


XI, om 


" Qiiotque eimisen tani ce toreit spieula virgo 
‘Tot | heygii cocidere vires,” 


Mh 40 


"A Phrygian mother mourned her won 
Por every lance that few,” 
where the beauty is thoroughly Haulish, 
“Tteapice res bello yvaring,” 
"O think of war, ite change aud chance, 
How luck may warp the surest lance.” 
Ilis vrentest offence in this direetion is a somewhat fre 


XH, 49, 


quent figurative use of fire on slight provocation from Vir 
zil, ‘Thus’ exarsitin irae,” Vil, 446 vives us “enhindled into 
Jive, The furnace of Alecto'sive,” Further on X, 270 '*Apdet 
apex eapiti,” wehave the furnace in full blast again: 
* ylows lik ¢ furnace fiery ved, he helmet de,’ 


The curious 
reader will find numerous other examples in the last two 
books, 

But Mr, Conington has greater faults than this, The 
purity of his style is marred by frequent Latinisms such as 
“watery floor,” “imarble floor” for “wquor,” “ ground” 
for “ solum” meaning sea, “ conscious mates,” ' srmmits of 
the tale” “with a blind propension yearn” “ portance of his 
step,” “proves, &e, A translator should be expecially on bis 
guard against idiomatic peculiarities of the language of his 
author, His English shouid be more thoroughly English 
than iu an original work; his first care should be idiom, 
And for this reason we are inclined to doubt the eX pres 
sion * than who” which we find more than onee, 

“The son of Agolus, (han who 

None eer more skilled the trumpet blew,” 
and which though analogically correct, seems less usual 
and idiomatic than “than whom,” So too the totally un 
called for use of “purpureal” in the lines 

“She turned and flashed upon their view 

Her stately neck’s purpureal hue” 
to translate “vosea cervice” isan error in this direction, 
for it is plainly to be taken in the primitive sense of the 
But to most English 
readers it will bring the idea of a purple neck which is 
hardly a pleasing image. 


Latin purpurexs, bright, beautiful, 


His archaisms we deprecate 
for another reason, because they do not fulfil the only ob- 
“ Mote” for 
“might” and “eyne” for “eyes” do not reproduce the 
effect of “ faxo ” for “ fecero "and “ aulai” for “auloe” on the 


ject which can excuse their introduction, 


modern reader of Virgil. They carry an impression of 
quaintness and obsoleteness very much stronger than the 
latter. 


obscure, 


Too often Mr, Conington’s language is inelegant ot 
Such phrases as “ Apollo's vietim—who the 

“ Nor sits no judge,” 

“Soon as paid Due tribnte,” “them” in apposition with 

“Greek” in p. 349 and the concurrence of “ thou” and 

“you” on p. $17, 

* And count already (ine 

Twelve female slaves at your desire,” 


man ?” “think that mine the blame,” 


And for such 
verbs as “ to fear” used transitively and “ to ambition "we 
doubt if there could be found even the American author 
ity which Black wood graciously concedes, Hn passant we 
may be permitted still further to doubt if any American 
review of equal pretensions would have printed the blunder 
of that Magazine in stating the sole resemblance of the 
Latin hexameter and English heroic to consist in the com 
ion posweusion of six fect! On the seore of interpretation 
there is little to carp at, Mr, Conington's reputation as@ 


are simply tolerable and not to be endured. 





‘ 


scholar and his published, admirable Commentary on the 
Author are guarantees of accuracy, Yet we are gore 
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what curious to know why he has chosen, following Sym- 
mons, to translate “ingentique umbra teget,” “ And = sha- 
dows him like night” rather than give “ umbra” the far 
more impressive and climactic meaning which Dryden 


gives it and of which if certainly seems susceptible, 

When all is said, however, the faults of this translation 
are wonderfully few for so long a work, while its beauties 
cluster on every page, Itis not the least of Mr, Conington’s 
merits that he has performed his task carefully, evenly, 
conscientiously throughout, Judged by his own rule we 
find him always graceful and what is perhaps more import 
ant, always faithful to the spirit, often to the letter of his 
author in a higher degree than any of his predecessors, 
go, combining the utmost spirit and ease of versifieation 
with unusual closeness aud dectrmey—bringing to his work 
a scholarly judgment chastened and refined hy a true 
poetic taste, he has suececeded in producing what must be 
considered the very best translation of the seid that has 
yet appeared, And we venture to predict that it will su 
persede all its rivals and rank asthe standard version of 
that poem, despite what we cannot help considering its 
anomalous metre, until that future translator shall arrive 
who isto give usa version in the measure wherein alone, 
wethink, its power and pathos canbe adequately rendered, 

It ins been remarked that there ave two obstucles to the 
popularity of this tratshition as an orivinal pocem—the 
want of a love story and a here, The atfiie with Dido 
though finely wrotight pis still bit an episode while 
Lavinia is the terest sleteh, the shadow of & iaiie, an in 
dpid heiress Whose sole attiaetion is evidently her tioney 
As for Werovs, Aliens rather oversteps his prerogative of 
All elissienl Tetoes with thet 


hoastings and their blibberings, thee invalienible armas 


helng An evreyiots lions 
and gunreian gods fie Tie sotibe etic hh, A here obte diy's 
pomanee ue nied nr ¢ jie 
O'Malley or any of dames “itiny horsemen, 


will perform you all their exploits without so much asa 


(iiy Livingstone, av hits, 


eountless 
prayer to help then Hit Adnens is pr eullarly tedious, 
He isa Trojan Pharisee, a cort of classioal Peeksnilf We 
fancy him announcing Sum pins Adneas” with the sane 
timonious air of Dieken’s immortal hypocrite beguing to be 
reminded to pray particularly hard for Mr, Anthony 
Chuglewit, And he isa poltroon too: witness his cowardly 
murder of Magus, and of Turnus, disarmed and pleading for 
merey because forsooth his friend had been killed in a fair 
and open fight, A fine precedent truly for his faultless 
ideal Roman, who is to 
© Parcere subjectia cl debollare superbos 

Nor is Turnus much more interesting—a bluster 
ing draweansir, who loses all the sympathy we had 
given to his patriotic defence of Fatherland, hy his 
Pallas, Nisus 


and Euryalus are midnight stab bers whose fate is 


unmanly taunts over the corpse of 
tichly merited and of all the characters in the Poem, gallant 
ilfated Lausus, dying for his father's sake, is almost alone 
still 
enough comtinuous interest in the wtneid and more than 


worthy of unqualified admiration, — But there is 
mough of beauty and nature in its details to give Mr, 
Conington’s translation a considerable degree of popularity 
on its own merits, Classical studies are not greatly in 
vogue among our practical people; but the taste 
is growing and will be fostered by works like this, In 
time its refining influence may penetrate even the walls 
of Congress, and our intelligent legislators will learn, per- 
haps, like our British cousins, to point their phillippies 
With a quotation from Virgil or Horace rather than from 
the lexicon of Billingsgate. We all remember the impres- 
tive effeet with which Mr. Gladstone introduced in the 
great speech which preceded the fall of his ministry the 
magnificent line 

“ Kxoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.” 
From Mr, Sumner, let us say,—for aside from polities, Mr. 
Sumner, at least, is a scholar,—it would have much the 
same force as a passage of Sanserit or Chaldean, 








The mechanical appearance of the American reprint it 
is superfluous to praise to those for whom Mr, Widdleton’s 
Mame on the title page isa sufficient guaranty of elegant 
typography and faultless execution, The proof reading, 
‘specially, has been so unusally accurate that it is with a 
Positive sense of relief, one deteets a lonely error in the 
dropped « v” on page 34, 


LIBRARY ‘TABLE, 


Homeapun sor five and twenty years ago. By Thomas 
kland. New York: Ihod & Houghton 1867.—Apart from 
the charm of hovelty,—which is always undeniably attrac 
Ye—there im something extremely pleasant in being 
t le to turn away trom the stir of the great Babel, ity fever 
fs Contentions and debasing wtruygles,—from the records 
Sf hocial and political strife, and to exchange the noisome 
Mmosphere of Konsationaliom, for the wholevome odors of 
phe country life, and the contemplation of mature in her 
sulliod beauty, and freshness, 
They love the country and none elie, who ook 
For their own sake ity pilonge nnd ite shade,” 


The Round Table. 


And throughout the present work the author gives abun- 
dant evidence of that capacity for serious thought and con- 
templation which are essential to the appreciation of the 
pleasures of rural life. 

We are not rich in rustic records; we have volumes filled 
With descriptions of our magniticent seenery—novels of 
fashionable life and its surroundings, vainglorionus accounts 
of “palatial residences,” “Merchant Princes,” sumptuous 
bouquets, and gorgeous dresses,—details of glorious 
battles and triumphant victories dear to the national 
heart ;—and countless works which testify to our un- 
precedented progress in wealth, resources, and undeniably 
high position, so gratifying to national pride;—but of 
quiet interior country homesteads, of the rural life whieh 
is passing away,—we know but little; and yet, in re 
mote villages and simple farm houses, come of our greatest 
men have been born, they have grown up surrounded by 
pure and heathful domestic influences, and the history of 
euch homesis well worthy to be written, To those who have 
passed their days wimid the “bustle of resort” this delightful 
little book, willl afford some wholesome teaching yeclo 
olhers its pages will recall the happier days of youth before 
necessity or mmbition induced them to mingle with the 
jarring world,---and the future generation will 
ippreciate the simple sources from which their 
and prosperity springs. There is cali home itinosphere 
eprealover the whole book which is truly delightful. In 


learn to 
vreatness 


the second chapter Whe fire on the hearth, the author 
BILYS 

‘OA homestead without a pair of old folks—Time's doting chants. 
ielers’=ssented contentedly in the chinmnuey ¢ wner, would hardly be a 
hhotnestend at all H they are in, the pieture is complete 

There you tiay find them, day i and diy out, in all sorta of we tther, 


Stemlfast to thei Places nil te one: nibh When the eaves drip in 
thie didelle of the winter fave Hoons, the old ina with the lead of sil 
er nbnlons his postal the lust Saturdays ne jpeper to tiake the 
teeustotmeed bane 


Of the kitehen offiees, the sheds, of the bari. lneer 
lie Wy the Wy to thFow dowi a lidfilet ernie for the pinelied paul 
Hey. With wit iittitetioss he is eaitiniued by geandinether jet toes 


Hib Tisiheienty ehed said with Whit a single hearted joy she wel 


colies With when le eoines baek te ler asain? 
* » * ” 
‘The chiliven jnyariahly come hone from selon in the wittey after 
Hees to tid the picid pair seated i that sane aecustonied spot, the 
Lipa siishine lying pale aid sleepily aercss the floor, the gray eat 


curled before the fire in the nest at her eidiess dreams, aad the dittte 


‘ji ites That are? pegued in the kitty entrails? of the oak logs. sitiging 
the dbowey hours away." 
” ” s ” a. 7 

Phe fireplace has been the distriet scloolliouse for the discipline af 
the present generation ii the virtues th j Whether few of 
Hanis Whatis tender in popular sentiment; whatis simple and di 
Pectin papillae preaching yud speaking whatis strong and homely and 

Ho yrotnded in popular pliase has its healthy aud enduring root 


there.” 


In aspirit of placid content and enjoyment the author 
leads us from chapter to ehapter, now dwelling pleasantly 
on Garden Work, Sunday in the Country—whieh isa par 
ticularly thoughtful and exeellent chapter—then comes the 
bright Morning at the Brook, and the loving, kindly 
sketch of Our Aunt, Autumn Days suggest reflection. 

"Ah, how we are carried back—far back, and thinking of the yellow 
uns lying up against the side of the brown barn, of the pumpkins piled 
on the rough oaken floor, of the nock of turkeys crowding in the yard 
at sunset, and oof the little ones just come home from the woods, 
erateled, and worn and weary and good for nothing more, except 
bread and milk for supper and asoft bed under the roof Who do 
not like tosit down and live the past over again’ Who feels so sure of 
having got all there is tobe had from these days and night hie 
mornines tnd afternoons, and moonlit eventing that he doe 
to go back once more and gean for a little while after his 
briefer experiences,” 


hob care 
earlier and 


Thanksgiving is a chapter so complete that to quote any 
portion would be to mar the effeet and spoil the pleasure 
of the reader, who we trust will peruse the entire book, 
The school-house, the store, the doetor, lawyer, and the 
postmaster are skilfully and truthfully drawn, ‘The coun- 
try postoflice is admirably deseribed : 

 Koys and barrels, nall-boxes and soup-boxes, Customers and letter 
writers, men and boys, women and dogs, the box stove and the de- 
partment letter boxes, are all mingled at the postoiiice establishment 
with pieturesque incongruity, Of a close wintry evening the apart- 
ment is redolent of savors unnumbered aud indescribable, A row. of 
men sit perched upon the smooth-faced counter, a row of boys and 
men, too, sit on boxes and nail-kegs opposite the stove ; whistling idlers 
stand and stare at the hoe and mop handles so nicely balanced overhead, 
possibly calculating if they would ‘hurt? much if they fell on their 
crowns ; the iron stove roars and growls and splutters from being fre 
quently stirred up with sticks ; little boys come in every few minutes 
and look up into tho expressionless faces of the men sitting idly 
around, or listen attentively with open mouths to what to be gossiping 
about, and then run uneasily out again ; in the solemn panses the dull 
and heavy tickings of of a wooden-wheeled Connecticut clock, perched 
up among the snuff-jars and preserye-pots, sound like fate solemnly 
notching off time as he passes ; now and then one of them with an 
acuter sense of hearing—or longer ears, perhaps—than the rest, lifts 
his head and announces that ‘the stage is coming,’ and, like the turn- 
ing over of your hand, all present get up and shake themselves out 
against the arrival of the government messenger and the fetching in of 
the mail. bags.” 

The good wife—somewhat too severely taxed with work 
—and the other members of the farmer's family are well 
deseribed. The distinctive merit of the anthor is the 
graphic individuality of his characters, the details of coun- 
try life are given with clearness and fidelity, and the gen- 
eral effect of his pictures is exceedingly harmonious, 

Man asa Spiritual Being. By Chauncey Giles, Minister of 
the New Jerusalem Church. New York: The General 
Convention, etc, 1867, ‘This volume is composed of lee- 
tures on the ‘nature of spirit’, the subject being discussed 
from the Swedenborgian point of view, and is substantially 
an exposition of the doctrines of the New Church touching 
the most momentous questions of human enquiry. It is 
not necessary to accept his premises or conclusions to be 
enabled to say that Mr, Giles reasons with clearness and 
rimplicity and that his matter is as convincing as that of 
any writer whom we know who treats his theme from the 
same standpoint, Grant his postulates and you ean go 
with him readily to the end, But, as usual, this is exaetly 
the difficulty, and humanly speaking such it always will be, 

It is apparently essential to every theological, not religious 
theory, that certain dogmas should be aceepted at the 
threshold, after which the mind is clearly satistied at every 
step in going through the whole edifice, But the diftfieul 
ties in limine are the sole topics in dispute; and until they 
are set at rest the demonstration which follows is unsatis 
factory, ‘The Swedenborgian theory is compact with plau 





sible analogies, and if we concede that physical phenom. 


ena are absolutely to be reproduced throughout in spirit- 
ual phenomena—that because the grub becomes a butterfly 
the man must undergo a parallel experience—it would be 
difficult. to reply to its arguments. But who positively 
knows this? Many may suppose it; but this is not de- 
monstration, All the theories of progressive developement, 
look highly reasonable and probable, but, they are nothing 
more, They supply no certainty; and they are open to 
the insurmountable objection that they apply reasonings 
exelusively begotten in the flesh to spiritual experience 
which may and probably does bear no analogy to any ex- 
perience known in the bodily form, Of course if men 
bring themselves to believe that spirits come back and tell 
them thes e things, there is an end of the whole matter; and 
to bea Swedenborgian you must, we believe, accept pre 
cisely this solution, The resemblance between the doe 
trines of the New Ohurch and those of the still more mod 
ern Spiritualists is strongly suygested by this volume, The 
latter have of course adopted to fl erent extent the views 
of the former. An exception scems to lie in the relative 
value attached by these 


chools of thinkers to the Serip 
tures, 


The convictions of both appear to afford growing 
consolation to great numbers, and therefore should be 
treated with re spect even where they fail to enforce agree 
ment, The bulk of the Christian world continues to think 
that the Bible does not omit what some of the new 
sects would supply; but the age runs to toleration, and 
people are no lonver proseribed for their theological, als 
though they sometimes may be for their political opinions, 
Mr, Giles’ lectures will be read with interest by numbers 
Without as well as within his elirch, and they are marked 
throughout bya gentle, kindly and candid spirit, 


lehungo-hond ¢ and Burthe 
Laypnatovial Afvivw yy Paul Fh Due Chailln New 
York: De Appleton & Co,, 1867 this land 
saie Voltiine with a feeling that M, Du Chailla is te be 
applatided for his gallantry and eaidoled with for his mis 
Adveitiives pather 


1 Journey to Penetyation 


juilo 


(loses 


Ojie 


than eonuratilited ipon any results 
elected by his patient enduiranee We vead with admira 
Hion the aeeount of the eumulating annoyanees and obsta 
éles tiider which he pirsied his way undaunted, until, all 
at onee, eoinies the catastrophe which neutralizes his ardu 
ous labors and necessitates a flight that vequires as much 
leistive as hisadvanee, At all eve its, ve one ean blame the 
explover for what he frankly admits to have been a failure 

Ife had done all that man could do to command sueeess, 

Ile had earefully instrueted himself in the use of photo 

gvaphie and astronomical instruments, When he lost the 

uveiter part of these in landiug through the surf, he 
waited on the eoast for more than a year to have them re 

placed from England, Lad he been able to avail himself 
of them the importanee of his additions to our knowledge 
of the hitherto unknown region which he traversed would 
have been diffienlt to over-estimate, But, after a portion 
had been lost and a larger part stolen, the rest—‘ photo 

graplia, stutled animals, note-book R bottles of ehoice speci 

mens in spirits,” even three out of five of the volumes of 
his diary—were thrown away in the rush by his frightened 
attendants as they fled from their Ashange pursuers, So 
M, iu Chaillu came nearly empty-handed to the coast, and 
With the exception of the specitnens that before departing 
for the interior he had forwarded to England—of which 
one of the most interesting, the young gorilla procured 
With much pains, was destroyed in the fire at the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham—all that remains is the knowledge 
embodied in this volume of a region between the 9th and 
13th degrees of east longitude and the lst and 2nd degrees 
of south latitude, being a tract extending easterly some 
three hundred miles from the mouth of the Fernand Vaz 
river, 

A man of less good-humer, energy, patience and resolu- 
tion than M, Du Chaillu evinces on every page of his book 
would have abandoned his task long before he did, Most 
of his difficulties, of course, arose from his forced reliance 
on the natives, who seem, especially in the interior, to be 
liars, hypocrites, swindlers, thieves, in a word avaricious, 
perfidious and unreliable in every respect, superstitious and 
brutalized, but adepts in every species of low cunning and 
savage knavery, At each stage in his journey the good 
will of the chiefs must be conciliated, fears allayed, porters 
and guides engaged, food procured, all by means of “ pres- 
ents,” over which there was endless higgling, with abso- 
lutely no conception of good faith on the savage ‘side of 
the high contracting parties. A glimpse at these trials we 
must quote from the narrative : 

“The ordinary difflculties of the way, the toilsome marches, the 
night watches, the crossing of rivers, the great heat,are as nothing 
compared with the obstacles and annoyances which these capricious 
villagers throw in our way. I begin to dread the sight of an inhabited 
place. Kither the panic-stricken people fly trom me, or remain to bore 
ine by their insatiable curiosity, tickleness, greediness, and intolerable 














div. Nevertheless Iam obliged to do all 1 can think of to conciliate 
them, for ] cannot do without them ; it being impossible to travel withe 
out guides through this wilderness of forests when the paths are so 
intricate ; besides, we could not make . ur appearance in the villages 
without some one to take ug there and say a good word for us. The 
villagers are frightened enough of us as it is, although we come with 
their friends. 1am forced to appear good-tempered when, at the same 
time, Tam wishing them all at the bottom of the sea, They surround 
my hut hallooing and shouting ; as soon as I make my appearance they 
runaway. When lve enter my hut they all come back again and re- 
commence sbouting for me... Atter all these exertions to win 
their favor and friendship, | never knew for certain, when I entered a 
village, whether we might not be received with a shower of poisoned 
arrows.” 

We ennnot attempt to bring within compass an outline 
of M, Du Chaillu’s exploits and observations, for which we 
must refer our readers to his book with the assurance that 
they will very seldom find a work of travels in which the 
interest is so constant and the deseriptions so graphie, 
Still leas ean we enter upon the subject of the insatiable 
persecution with which a portion of the English scientifie 
publie, about as reasonably as his African disturbers, has 
pursned the gallant traveller and thrown discredit upon 
his aecounts of the region he has visited, Some of his 
previous statements, it is well known, have been amply 
corroborated, and even though his Mguatorial Africa 
should appear open to some of the censures passed upon it, 
we think no one who is ready to judge dispassionately can 
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read the Trip to Ashango Land without feeling that frank- 
ness and candor mark every page, inspiring a confidence 
that one is proverbially loath to place in travellers’ sto 
ries. Few New Yorkers who have read the book will 
withstand the desire, and none who are still to have the 
pleasure of reading it should fail to embrace the opportu- 
nity, to hear the two leetures on Kquatorial Africa, whieh 


M. Du Ohaillu delivers next week before the New York 
Assoviation for the Advancement of Science and Art, 
Good Bnylish ; ov, opular Krrovs in Languaye. Ry Kil 


ward SN. Gonkl New York: Wo % Widdleton. 1867.—In 
fi} age where newspaper writers, novelists, Methodist 
ministers, and members of Congress vie with eaeh other 
int Tiporting inte the laneuaee bad new words and phrases 
and bad ses of old wood ones, the eratitude of educated 
peop! sis die tu the ina who challenges stteh corruptions 
did polls ott Wherelit theif Grline dteatiish oie inother 
fi the ttle look (Houle 


lias, Willi Great Cleviiiess, chow the leliholisiess oF tiaty 


fugiie Consists hele us Mi 
af tlie viileatisiis andl erpais Whith We eiieoiiter eon 
atailtly i Gan ¥BES itinn, wield tal ie ywerntly iii the writ 
liius of thse We live a Fight tu expel jive 
tii, lish Heit «w plildlegival eritie, Mak. Ghoti at 
atien Haises puiilits Wich ype ta tis tes Hessly qiliite, 
tht 


foi Whoa 
Pinbese 
Waits 


anid whieh condemn live bijayed the sate 


tian af waned tisiigea hii ehotigh ta entitle them ta ex 
istenee, if wat ta Pespect {i is sa ahsured, lie tells vs, to 
ise couple WS S¥yHOWy OS With feo, that we might as well 
peu al a thee ob aye jf a yoke ol epesy a pies al 
dollars joa al hooks? Dean Preneh Wrale, et is 


ouly different in that it is passing into another stage,” et 
this use of jv that, Mb. Gould says, “is only one renioye fron 
glans it *! qeulis nothing less than a this ve f, that 
which is avery Unreasonable burden for so short a word 
to say nothing of the vulgarism ob the pliruse’? ies 


he argues, should be pronoumeed in three syllables on at 


count of these analogies 

Liuaszy, lasai-ly, laszi-ness 

Juusy, Ca-sicly, ea-si-tess 

Weary, wearily, Weari-ess,” et 
and if we ate to say b/e-vea, We melt as well awe lve 
NEHA, PUAPZORR, coy li facet, le jlits the wee wp ll pre 
Howneiwtion of the esate footing with hal, tor wana, 
Which, lie Uhinke, together with wicket and perpeteohal, is 
likely coon to Peceive the sanetion of the lexicosiaplie 


Kyually tu 


Of coustictiona, 


y ahd hypercritiont ave some of lis corrections 
tite good ehoweh lor ordinary purposes 
feuring Trenel’s tise ob eifhe, 
this with 
the words Were iol 


Thus, in e Which is faulty 

he gives ua the interpolations 
+ Hithed idiomatic, ov were tot intel 
ligible, oy Were hot needed, ov looked iP fwhieh “evimminati 
cally, is were looked ill], ov tsounded TP Geere sounded ill), 
for some other Valid Peason existed against them The 
bracketed criticisins ave simply preposterous, and could 
only be just if the were preceding wot weeded had been 
omitted. A somewhat similar blunder occurs where Mr. 
Gould claims tor JenAins and Jones * the privilege of a full 
possessive case, Which is freely accorded to Brown and 
Smith.” If he likes cacophonous sounds, there ean be no 
reason why he should not Buy Jeukins’s and Jones's, though 
we are at a loss to see W hy he should not, on his principle 
of analogies, follow it up with respect to their entire fami- 
lies, and say, the JSenkiinse 3's, the /oneses’s. But here is Mr. 
Gould’s climax: 

** Byron made short work of that, when he wrote, 


(yilolation, 


“¢ And ere the faithless truce was broke 
Which freed her trom the unchristian yoke, 
With him his gentle daughter came ; 
Nor then since Menelaus’s dame 
Forsook,’ etc. 

‘Tn that case, the printer may do what he pleases with the final s 
—use it, or omit it; but the reader will care to pronounce it—if he 
knows how to read.’ 

If he knows how to pronounce, the reader will take care to 
read the line in this manner: 

“‘ Nor there | since Men | ela | us’ dame”— 
in which we look in vain for Mr. Gould’s possessive ’s. 

We have marked enough passages in the book to afford 
texts for any desired extent of similar criticism, which, 


after all, is but unprofitable, and only shows the futility of 


deciding by the square and compass of arbitrary rule what, 
in a language as idiomatic and illogical as ours, must be 
left mainly to the educated eye and ear. The chapters on 
Spurious Words and Misused Words, although nearly every 
reader will find in them much that he will consider objec- 
tionable or unnecessary, contain very much of which, no 
one anxious to purify his siyle, can afford to be ignorant, 
and much that writers of far more than ordinary exactiiess 
may lament their having never seen so clearly seb forth 
belore. Mr. Gould is quite right in reprimanding that 
eagerness of dictionary-makers to lay hands on several 
thousands words “contained in no previous similar work” 
by which they are led to adopt, with slight scrutiny, things 
Which, originally fabricated Ny ignorant people or quacks, 
gradually work their way Up into recognition, The need 
of such scrutiny ae he makes appeats when we tind a writer 
like Macaulay endorsing the spurious word, eontrovensialiat ; 
but he will lind very lew to agree with bin in oxtraciging 
fo word which answers # general want aa well ae lundpoint, 
With which no other one word is synonymour, yot whieh, 
because tot formed regularly, Me, Gould abuses violently, 


Mid proposes to depose in favor of viewpoint!) So, while 
We Gui pote rally Wpprove lila ¢ SPOMPor ol De, Jolitieon and 


other respectable wuthoritie 
With the iptiorant cliseor thomed dour tpest 
matter of tilstised words, we think Ma 
lesaly vbivtud itsell, as when he apprehend 
in the sense ol debe » WIL secure a foothold beeauae Jolin 
fon blunderiiely supposed that Shake peare bad used Ut 
With that tieaning, and Webster, says our author, “blindly 
follows Jolineon as ty the definition and authority, but he 
Introdiees a blunder of His ww by addline jor eed? It 
certalily Fused’ frequently, and by inen of ediiedtlon,” 
It seeds that Me. Guulel ae duu Ted flee i thotels 
it t pithteraph Which contained auuther vuleatioies bit we 
Huuibe very diel wheter vue i a Hinde oF uie Peddeye 
lids Byer eared it frute dhe buily whe boul Wy puselh ity, 
hie taken buy a peru ul biliea oie’? ( 


4 Whom he finda da alllanoe 
netitenee, in the 
Giould offen teed 


that denean, 


Ruvh pissdeee, With 


which he cannot agree, the reader will encounter at inter- 
vils throughout the book; but along with them he will 
find much that is well founded and profitable. 

After all, nothing appears more clearly from reading of 
this,sort than that it is impossible in any ordinary writing 
to preserve the integrity of one’s English. As instancing 
pure grammatical errors, passages are here given us from 
Gibbon, Junius, Blair, Macaulay, Addison, Dryden, La- 
tham, Johnson, Southey, Wilson, Jeffrey, Alison, Trench : 
of what must be acknowledged to be vulgarisms in expres- 
sion, we have examples from Milton, Shakespeare, Horace 
Walpole, Burke, Chesterfield, Littleton, Smollett, Goldsmith, 
Washington Teving, Prescott, Daniel Webster, Kdward 
iverett, Mven in this work, when le has evidently been 
to Ho stall pains to avoid everything of the kind, and 
When le hits had tiitsial fieilities for revision, Me, Gould 
liinsell titkes five or three distinet slips. Th fret, with tie 
erent ainottit of (rouble, diy one whe ehouses to look elusely 
iiay plek out verbal eiines hy the dagen Th the tosh care 
Hilly prepated ionthlies aid qintleries—the list niiber 
ol The Athiutiv ov The Vueth Awmevivtn, fat iistinee hii 
Vestivaliois which lead ta tiothitie dere tai sieh diseay 
eiies ate Hib Hiprolitahle at (he best, aid justify the Heli 
esleedid Ti Which *yerhal evities’ ave held by daiy whe 
ave Histidine about Cele own hinwiwee. Me Gould's hank 
Muitiol he tiiely pliged di this eategary. Tis atten aver 
Hive, fa he sive, Wit ih is Hone the less excellent in its 
repeals at the shipelial, shayipiy liege We venerally 
lit ih the wewepapers and hear fom the pulpal 

It anybody slill daubis whether what, hy courtesy, ia 
termed Websters “arthography ’ is absurd, or if any 
tloveymian would Hike ta ayotd seme ob the peeuliavities 
Which dake his offieial performances largely ridioutois, 
we commend hin toe the chapters in whieh these matters 
ave considered. Alb in all, we know of ne American hook 
(hat is caleulated to doe aiore than this for the puritieation 
of owe lingiage 


Over Sea iy Hlenvy Morford Veu Milton & 
fo IS67 Th would be a great relief to many readers, 
atid e pe inlly to some liekloss reviewers, TH the legisla 
five would in ite qerey establish a Commission to talee 
Hhonstites for aviesting the prowess of the Therarty epi 
demle With whieh we are Civeatened, in the shape of hooles 
ob every shape and dimension, directly or remotely con 
Hected With the Groat Exhibiliony guide booles, testised 
tiated Voliiiies of (avels, observations, Tnetiietions, advice 
fo persotis about to visit the Exhibition, which might well 
bo stimimed upin the laonie hingdage of Me Puneh, 
*Dowt” And then the © rominisecnees,” and experi 
ences, and brief notes’ which aiuat follow! The very 
wnticipation stivgests the necessity for defensive measures} 
Hol but that there may be words of wisdom in all these 
efforts, but the crowds of withesses beara a threatening 
spect Mr. Morford's works are popular Wino ib large 
class of the community, and he has a host of personal 
friends to whom his observations and advice will be en- 
tertaining and acceptable, He writes in an easy, jaunty 
style, requiring no great expenditure of thought; his com- 
parisons are generally just, he apparently desires to speak 
ihe truth concerning other countries as well as his own, 
wnd is withal imbued with a spirit of cheerfulness and 
yood-fellowship which is particularly agreeable. Some of 
ihe sketches of English and Scottish scenery are very pret- 
tily drawn, especially those of Windsor, Richmond, and 
the environs of Edinburgh, and it seems to be scarcely in 
accordance with the author’s own taste and inclinations 
that he finds it necessary to apologize for devoting some 
sixteen pages to Westminster Abbey, and at the same 
‘ime to occupy about thrice that number in describing his 
sea voyage and the ships in which he went to Europe and 
returned. Mr. Morford is enthusiastic in his admiration 
of the “Inman Line” of steamers, and decided in his 
preference ot the “screw,” to which he adhered, notwith- 
standing the recommendation of his friend “ Billy Flor- 
ence,” who advised him to cross in the Scotia. He is 
determined to “praise the bridge (or ships) which carried 
him well over,” and exhausts all epithets of approval upon 
the vessels, their appointments, their exisine and their offi- 
cers, of whom he familiarly speaks as “ jolly Johnny Mire- 
house ;” “good-natured chief Lockhart ;” “ quiet and cour- 
teous Matthewson ;” “ vigilant Kennedy,” &. The second 
chapter contains some shrewd remarks about the Liver- 
pool docks, and some judicious observations about the 
comparative merits of the English and American railways. 
Mr. Morford gives an amusing account of his first meeting 
with Anthony Trollope, who treated him with great kind- 
ness, and whose retined and dignified wife received him 
With such lady-like, well-bred courtesy. By Mr. Charles 
Reade he was likewise hospitably entertained, as also by the 
“handsome and courteous little lady who presides over 
the destinies of the pleasant residence on St. George's 
Road,” but with whose name the author does not favor us, 
As the boole is designed to be for the benetit of “many 
thoumands of Americans who intend to visit the Great 
Paris Exposition of the present yeur, and to nid) their 
‘tops in finding the most desitable objects and aequiring 
the greatest amount of iaformation at the least expense 
Of fine and money,” we forbowe from taleing any ox 


Tracts, wid recommend all such persone to purchase and 
peruse it 


Vor 


The Amevivan Law Revie i, April, 1H07 Hoston: Lit 
tle, Hrown & Co— Tila ia the third number of a new 
loyal perlodiowl which promises to sustain fully the pub 
listers’ reputation, Th fea quarterly, and da intended) to 
vontiliy beatles articles on prominent legal toples, notlees 
Of all new tow publleations, and a digest of all current 
Hielleh and Amerlean deelslons, ‘The present number 
contalie a well wreitten article on the law of sitter, and one 
On legislathve control over nallroad charters, Phere la a 
short biographical sketeh of Chief Juetlee Marshall, whieh 
Is, Without any exception, the worst Chine of the kind we 
ever red Any blography of a person who line filed the 
honorable pusilion of Chief Justee of the Uilted Slates 
“Hen to be Written With babe, aid Goll tub well be dle 
PUSeH UE TH Le pages Phe Te of the dived etiigtitehed 





Uf the ChieP Jistees, oe Whose Hadi! te desuelabed Tit the 
mihi UF every lawyer with all the weeab euislilitional 





questions which arose and were settled in the early days 
of our national history, ought to be written in a style dif. 
ferent from this, The article entitled Law in Romance 
makes up for the shortcomings of the biography. 'Lhis ig 
one of the best magazine articles we have read in man 
—_ and while it is of course more easily appreciable by 
awyers, yet we think it must be interesting to every reader, 
We think it will be found particularly useful to authors in 
the hints which it gives respecting the introduction of little 
points in stories. There is also a well written article on 
the subject of recent changes of the law in Massachusetts, 
which allow the accused on criminal cases to be a witness 
in his own behalf The writer is not friendly to the law, 
nid we believe he expresses the general aplaion of the 
legal profession. 


Lives of the Queens of Bnyland. My Aynes Strivklanil, 
Abridged edition. London: Bell & Datlyy New York: 
Seribner, Wolford & Vo. 1807. 'This is a better, ob tathey 
i less bial, book that Miss Sttickhind’s litee Queens 4 
Mayland, for (We veasoh that ay given qinnlity of iar 
ives is preferable to sie tines that amount of the Bie 
kit of biiess. One would fatally have iiferied that 
in boiling dowa ler sie voliies Tite aie the author could 
lwdly have failed to eliminate the twaddling tattle ag 
Whieh they were chielly dide py bab Te appenis to he 
just this Which she prefers ta veliin, and we have se litte 
Houht that she is capable of continuing the process that 
we whmost iavine the plhrasealogy of the tattle whieh 
Would remain hy the compression af (Aja vole tite 
adraet Perhaps this may be done some day, in whieh 
cuse We Siguest in advance that the traet in its turn be 
improved by haying its dimensions rendered Titi tessi 
mal, whieh could he done without tapairing the value of 
ihe work inthe lovst. ‘Phe abridgement was a eapital iilen, 
wud we advise anyhody who, i a toment of weakness, 
las determined to buy ov read Miss Strickband’s Lives hy 
ull means to prefer the little book to the big one. ‘Their 
rolutive value aay be stated mathomatioully by saying 
that it varies inversely as the cube of theie buble 


The Genth Sheptir / or Kyaaya and Coniernationa of a 
Country duative on the authentioty and teathfulnenn of the 
Old Testament veoorda, Hy the Rea, Walworth, New 
Yorks 1. O'Shea The appearanee of a thew edition of 
this book is opportune, This a treatise defending, from the 
hhoman Cathulie slatidpoint, the muthentioity and teathtil 
teas of the Boriptuves, Ata tie when these qualities are 
disputed with so ditch of weniua, eclentifie research and 
claborate thought; When Comte aud Henan and Strada 
and Golenso, in their various ways, have done so much to 
awaken doubt and spread unbelief; a book like this, writ 
ten with the foree of strong convietion, popular yet learned 
and interesting if dialectical has indisputable value, The 
Gentle Skeptic although couched in the form of familiar 
dialogues is a very elaborate if not an entirely exhaustive 
resume of the evidencies and analogies which constitute the 
basis of the Christian creed, It is a book which may 
profitably be read by great numbers and they need not 
necessarily be of the exact faith of the author to find in it 
interest and instruction, 


Nicholas Nickleby. Four volumes in one. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1867.—This is the first volume of the 
promised Globe edition, illustrated by Darley and Gilbert, 
and a very handsome and satisfactory volume itis. The 
paper is good, the type is good, and the book is substan 
tially made. To look once more at Nicholas Nickleby 
seems almost like looking at a copy of Fielding or Smol- 
lett, so long does it appear since its absorbing pages first 
delighted the world, and so varied has been since that time 
Mr. Dickens’ literary experience. The majority of readers 
will come to it with almost the zest of entire novelty, and 
the minority who have never read of the brutality of 
Squeers, the prowess of Nicholas, or the pathetic story of 
poor Smike, have now an opportunity to possess in the 
Globe edition the works of the most popular author of his 
time in a shape altogether worthy of preservation in the 
library. The engravings in the volume before us are 
remarkably clever in design and finished in execution, 
While the price of the book is so moderate as to be within 
the reach of all. 





LITERARIANA, 





. . 4 
Tux numerous translations from different sources with 
which we have been favoured enable us to make the diver’ 
sified seleetions which follow ¢ 


I 
THE COWMERDS OF GNONTIAL. 


(A AWI88 POPULAR BONG.) 


What more hale can be, 
Manly, single, free, 
Than the cowherda’ ancient calling ¢ 
Who than we more gay, 
When returna awoot May, 

All our hearta with Joy enthralling ¢ 
When the early biedling aingeth, 
Then our blood, like aap, upapriageth, 

When the snow ta gone, 
And the year rolla on, 
And the sunshine verdure bringeth, 


Friend, the cowherda’ atand, 
There in Awiteertand, 

Ia hot counted least or loweat; 
On the land around, 
Hhin and stony ground; 

Hf thot deriutd thought beatuweat, 
Phot wilt itd, te pilottaliatiare throtiel tt 
Well criti pirtad ; tis Hele rete thy 

Herida fir thle stots, 
Ati ott thettty titel oie 
Byetidetl bull mie Hut doth pide tte 
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When spring flowers appear, 

When fresh brooks run clear, 
Through the newly sprouting grasses, 

Steel triangles sound 

From the flelds around, 

Or among the mountain passes ; 
Touched in soft, harmonious measure, 
All men hear their chime with pleasure ; 

Doors and windows wide 
Open —— ‘tis the tide 
Of sweet labor, sweeter leisure ! 


Herdsmen’s loneliness 
Gives us no distress, 
"H's enjoyment on the mountain; 
Whien at noonday lald 
Tha leafy shade, 
Or beside # tiusey foutitaln, 
While ite atreaii Hke titiele Noweth, 
While each peak rosegolden gloweth, 
While out kine, at ease, 
Biull the fagiait breese, 
Heat iiore aweel, What loll bestowell # 


Wane Havaown Hipeaa, 
it 


TH WITH LILY, 


(A LHEBND OF CORVHI, WESTPHALIA.) 
(Fram the German) 
Midnight las passed, ‘The law tinon's lingering light 
On old Carvei's tall spires still suftly sleepe 
Vet net to day belongs each saered rile 
ja the abbey sells already a Murine ereeps, 


The bell for mating sends its summons round, 
The world’s great Lord to praise, to sing and pray, 
The heavy steps of sleepy teonks resound, 
Monotonous, ithe vaulted cloister way 


With gliminering gloom, Hight in the chapel reigns | 
Viiohere the quetellees laiip, Hheortain, dine | 
Pale ih the moonlight shine the painted panes, 
And in the corners heetles darknees grins 


One, with frm etep, strides through the corridos i 
Firet in the churel) Mareward yon Mpiegel goes, 
Who, when bis youth's wild dreain Was searuely o'er, 

Weoaried, fod hither, seeking but repose, 


To the high choir hastes Maroward | spell bound be 
Btaiida, as ou lowest hell were fixed bis eyes, 
Towards his prayer-stoul gaging steadily | 
Por lo! thereon the auow-white lily lies 


Guspended on a bragen garland there, 
The snow white lily has many a year been secu 
And none can say when it had bloomed, or where, 
Yetever fadeless shows its heavenly sheen, 


Whene’er the last hour of a nonk draws nigh, 
The snow-white lily makes it known to him: 
Upon his prayer-stool he beholds it ‘lie, 
There in God's temple, at the dawning dim, 


Self-banished, Marcward well has left the world, 
Yet life’s great debt he still is lotato pay ; 
From his own stool the lily he has hurled 
To Weribold's, a brother aged and gray, 


The old man, stricken, to his hard couch hied, 
Whence, long time ill, uprose he as before. 

Mareward von Spiegel on the third day died. 
The snow-white lily was beheld no more, 


W. L. Suormaker. 
Gsoncetown, D. C. 
IV. 
AD LYCEN III, 10. 
(Extremum Tanain si biberes, Lyce.) 


“This serenade to Lyce,” (Ode TH, 10), writes the translator 
“has always reminded me irresistibly of Judy O'Callaghan, 
Which I think it must have suggested. L have fashioned my trans- 
lation accordingly.” 

Tho’ you drank the tide 

Of the Tanais icy, 
Some brute Seythian’s bride, 

Yon could'nt be crueller, Lyce, 
Leaving me here as you do, 

Out in the cold, while the snarling 
Binet cite me theo’ and thro’ 

Pray do let me in, my darting! 


Don't you hear how your door 
Ti aympathy with me te geonning, 
And how the trees that o'er 
Mhade your court yard are monning | 
feo how the freeing alt 
‘The anow hae over-eruated 
‘He wana fool, T awear, 
That firet ina woman trusted! 


Won't you drop at all 

Your pride! Sure Venus hates tt, 
And pride will have a tall 

When Httle, maybe, it watts tty 
Penelope ‘a not your réle, 

Pour blood ts much thicker than water; 
And if you're a pride, on ing soul 

You're nut your fither's daughter, 


Well, if te pragere will nove, 
No sigh yotir hard heart soften, 
Blue iy wiitihe chook Where luve 


Might fitly choose him a coffin— 
If to a husband, who 

With a singing wench is smitten, 
You still prove patient and true, 

While you give your poor lover the mitten, 


If you haven't got any more heart 

Than a stone or a serpent, my charmer, 
V}l not waste my breath or my art 

Any more till the weather grows warmer, 
Nor I wont prowl here in the rain 

All night, like a thief or a bandit, 
Whimpering at your disdain 

Faith, flesh and blood can't stand it! 

D, A.C, 


The Presnyrery or “ 'Tompeornpn whieh we take to 
be a variation of the spelling of the river farnotis for Hot 
Mining tp ab allhas adapted pesulitions providing for 
the estublishiient of a ew feview fur the South West 
Hi inielt lave been stippused that the stipport of iiast of 
thealweiont iditeilies is fot siivh as te warhant few 
Veitiitves ii the sate fleld Hit Whatever ight lave 
heen thowehet siipeisiig Ti the jiatter is filly aeeounted 
far Wy the feeling whieh a Southern Preshyterian jouinal 
altvibiites te its fallawing—te Who, ly the way, if seeiis 
Hever ta have aeueed that toa litemative whose Anite 
piineiples ave sectionalisins aud illihenal pravineialisns, 
HApPOW Hess and Se it failive ave iatters of HOSE 
BAYS OUP Bolbelipubary 


' We rejoice ty see this didivation, among others, af a eeawing inter 
fst peryaing ae Chavel in the eajport al a religions literature pen 
thioed by suuthern writers, and diluplod to Cho eireuiishanees and want 
pone peuple. Phey are not ectishcd with puiials and periodiaals seat 


iitooe countey feo abo Hhey want a better literature and ¢ 
better Cliristianity than they ean hope to gather trom the seculation 
aid isins How dingled With religions teas in werthern journals 2 


Avmunacn’a On the Heights—which has jist appeared in 
this country, as the fivet of the Tauehnite eolleetion of 


German authors, uniform with the well known series of 
Higlish noveliste=is this annowneed by a Paris publish 
ol "Collection Standard Author, chilling Serie, Over 
the Cliffs,” 


Mit, Hlentty Hor hae translated fiom the Breneh of Wad 
mind About The Man with the Hroken Bar, whieh will eoon 
le published 


Mi, HUGHNH SOHUYLWH lis Undertaken the tranalation 
ofthe Kissivn novels of lyvan Turgened 
the fivet publication Withers and Sona 
niblished hy M ussi's, Ley volt AY Halt, 
into Russian literature will vive them an almost untried 
field from which to gather stoves for their admirable col 
lection of Continental translations 


Ile hia cliosen fon 
This will alee be 
Whose inetiveslon 


Prov, THkoPHILUS PaRBONS is said to he engaged upon 
a theological work called Deus Homo, which, itis further 
stated, will bea popular presentation of the Swedenbor- 
gian theory of the divine humanity, 


Mr. Mentancraon M, Hurp—of the firm of Hurd & 
Houghton—sailed last week for England on a tour, we 
understand, among English publishers and authors, 

Mr, Joun Copman, of Boston, is about to publish a vol- 
ume of travels entitled Ten Months in Brazil, 


Mr. Samvuen Burnuam, of Boston, has written, for pri- 
vate distribution only, a memoir of Dr. KE, K. Sanborn, for- 
merly professor in the Medical Institution at Pittsfield and 
in the Vermont Medical College, 


Tue Rey, M. A. De Wore Howe, D.D., is engaged upon a 
memoir of the late Bishop Alonzo Potter, of Pensylvania. 


Mr. E. L. GLEw—best known by his inimitable paint- 
ing of Donnybrook Fair—is about to publish a volume of 
his reminiscences of his artist life. We are not aware 
that Mr. Glew has hitherto essayed authorship on a more 
ambitious scale than in the form of sketchy contributions 
to periodicals, but these show that his keen observation 
cal exuberant Irish humor stand him in as good stead 
with his pen as with his artist’s pencil. 


Mr. Epwarp H. HALL, to whose movements on the 
Pacifie coast we have of late had several oceasions to 
allude, as the result. of his recent tour has revised and en- 
larged his guide-book of The Great West, designed for 
the use of travellers, miners, and emigrants in the North- 
Western and Pacifie states and territories. It will be 
published at the begining of June by Messrs. D, Appleton 
& Co., who will also issue within a fortnight the ninth 
annual edition of Mr. Hall's //and Book of American Tra- 
vel throughout the United States and British Provinees, 





Tue Rey, Samven W. Dureisip—whose last bird poem, 
A Small Warbler, proved remarkably popular, being 


Four little nestings quite appal her, 
Spreading their wings for the sun to gild. 


Lazy no longer sits the father ; 
His is the care of the singing-school ; 
He must teach them to fly and gather 
Splendid worms by the nearest pool, 


Swinging away on the shaken branches, 
Under the light of the happy sun ; 
Dropping through blossome like avalanches 


Father oriole’s work is done, 


Four little beaks their mouths embotden, 

Four little throats are round and etronge + 
Four little nestlings, fledged and golden, 

Graduate it the world of sone, 

Mit: Jon Hoa, of the hotise of Janes Hoge d& Sone 
Which publishes London Soviety, witites to The Publishepe’ 
Cupola We «planation uf Wis hitenin Hhoit its advange 
sheets with the peopletors of the Ainebican im priit and af 
Kiery Sativa His furtiied with 
Hii aftiday Ht, sets faith that Messrs. Hiied A Hlotivghton were 
Aware when they Louw the vielts tu the adyvanee she ete, 
that Messrs, Tiehkiiot & Pields alsa tad it, ahd that they 
dsceiited ty the aepaineeniont 


festiinoiny, whieh is 


Pini whieh i Ajipenis tiial 
Hahwdy is ta Dliiie fora Mish@reeable sort of squabble that 
is lilee ly fo eantinie iidefinitely 


Tus lists ef new Hnalish hooks ave not lar ae 
them we find—NMarcwoy and its Fastituti 
Howden, Vever Caught, a navative | 


Hine 
Wis hy the Hey J 
iy Captain Haberts af 
twelye suecesshil bloekaderunning tripsin 1868-4) — Hianea 


Pocus aid Ballads, by Edward Brennan, the Proamethens 
Hound of Alachylus, translated in the onivinalmetye hy 
. H. Cayley ; —also novels by PF. W. Rebinson, Wy J 


Vitgpatviek, Joseph Hatton 


Toe Dean of WHarainaren is writing Memorials of Weat 


minster Abbey, a companion vole te his Memorials of 
Canterbury 


M, be LAMAWTING, ib is Ie hoped, Will no longer present 
the jpitiahl epectiels of chronie begenry with which eve 
eryhody his selon been shoeked, The Hi for hie vellet 

Which pissed the Corps Leuislitif hy 148 to 84 Votes, all 
the latter beinw eonservative inetnbers, While many of the 
Opposition refrained from voting, among them M Mavie, 
the colleague ot M 


dle Latiirtine in the provisional gov 
erinietitewe gives 


hind the itterest on Boa 008, the prinel 
pal being secured alike from himself and his evediters du 
rig his lite, The tiessage whieh feconipanic d the bill ve 
counted, among those who had been relieved under the 
law of 1760 for securing " every citizen who has served 
defended, illustrated ov « nlightened his country,” the 
names of Cuvier, Jourdan, Danvémont, Jussieu, Daumesnil, 
Champollion, Combes, Vieat, Duperré, Kugene Burnouf, 
Bosquet, Phillippe de Girard, The grant was generally 
held to be unjustifiable, but as the Government was ready 
to assume the responsibility no opposition was made, 


M. Renan, having been aceused in the French Senate of 
violating promises as to the tone of his lectures which he 
made when appointed to the Hebrew professorhip in the 
College of France, has written to the Temps, denying both 
that he has failed to fulfil anything he undertook and that 
he gave either written or verbal promises as to the charac- 
ter of his lectures, The last works published by M. R. 
nan, are his New Observations on Hebrew Epigraphy and 
On the Hebrew Inseription of the Synagogues of Refr 
Bereim in Galilee, but forty copies of each being issued. 


TnE proposal to erect in Paris a statute to Voltaire— 
which the Jesuites were expected to oppose—has occa 
sioned a violent atack upon him in the shape of a book 
largely made up of extracts from his works and entitled 
La Statue de Voltaire erigé& par Lui-méme 


M. BARTH ELEMy St. HILAIRE will write the life of 
Victor Cousin, who made the request in his will and be- 
queathed him his papers for the purpose. M. St. Hilaire 
beside being named first librarian of the collection of 
14,000 volumes left by his friend to the Sorbonne, is one 
of his three residuary legatees who will have some $80,000 
to divide among them, 

M. Trrers, though seventy five years old and much 
engrossed with legislative duties, is reported as diligently 
at. work on his History of Florence. 

Tue CHEVALIER DE CHATELATN has written Le Ion- 
ument dun Francais a Shak sprerare, of which the text is, 
© Un grand home appartie nt a Tunivers entier,? 








more generally copied by the press of this country and 
Bnvland than almost any verses we have printed =senils 


BOOKS RECEHIVED, 


ThAnren & Bros., New York, —Cvelopedia of Riblical, Theological 





is the following lines, with the explanation that they 
were written tipon a pleture by a lady of Philadelphia, 
representing two orotes and their nest fill of young ones 
ninong the leaves of an Apple tee: 


TUNDERGHADUATE OTOL BS, 


Pour little totiths deape forever, 
Pour Little throats whieh ave teyor fall 
Four little hosting 
One big wort by a tiighty pall 


Whiodisseyer 


Up ona tint the tage fetlow ! 
Perches the fither, bol and pay, 
Proud of his cout of black and getlow, 


Always sttiging throughout the dag, 
Close nt their side the watehtul mother, 

Qhiletly sober in dress and sone, 
Chouses her plive anit asks no other; 

Fig itia meet @lerttiitie all dig lone, 
Fourlittle tivtithes tt tine grow striatlate, 





And Beclesinafie Literature 
tock, DD, 
TRA7 

The Tlistory of Pendennis, Thy W. M. Thackeray, with thia 
trations ty the Atithor Py. HOY, ATE 18A7 
eine & Pier, Maltinene Anitoiiie Ranneval 
tev, W, Th. Anderson, Pp, 200, 1887 

Hermione delivered diting the Seeond Plenary Counetl of Malt 
mire, Py, G44, 1887 

‘rentment of Fractures af the Lower Extremity and the nee of 
the Anterior Suspensory Apparatus, Ry NOR. amith, M.D, Pp 
#0, 1AA7 

Reechenhroot 


Prepared hy the Rev, John MeClin 
LD. Vell A. Th, Pp. 047, 


and Thines Strong, § 


A tale of Paria, Ty 


A Ithyme of the War, By Margaret J, Pres 


BR. Pereasow & Pros, Philadelphia 


Creat Expectations, Ry 
Charles Dicken Hinstrated, Py, 14s 1A? 
A F, Ranporen, New York ‘rnetion! Hinta on the Art of 


Hlumination, With Destens for iliminating the poem, Con 
sider of C. G, Rossetttl, Ry Aliee Donlewg, P RAT 
F The Christ ofthe Apostles’ Creed 
Pp, 420, 1807 
Wa, H. Youre, Troy, 
ing. By Rev. M.R 
@ pew 


ph. TRA? 
Ry Rev, W. A, Reott, DD 


Aintiaement: A Force in Christian Train 
Vincent, Pp, 140, 1867 
Panpiters 
Legeotint & Aott, New York. —On the Hetghite 
Auerbach,  ‘Tritalatedihy iP. B. Bennett: 
909, 449. AAT 
We hare alas ceeetre Whe America Tournal of Hertleultires Bus 


Ry Rerthytd 


Three gold. Pp: aba, 





Bottt Hetle thirvnta tit tine are AMed 


toit; TPighiikwtattas Beaminnr |New Furk: 
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COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOA 





A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLa 
O11s, in combination with GLycertne, and especially designed for 
‘the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is exqui- 
site, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Drug- 


“Bist. ee es 
-.¢ SPEIGEL MEERSCHAUM. 





a ESTABLISHED 1853. 
Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most ex- 


\pepar at the American Institute, 1865, are the only American Exhibitors 
at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Speige! Meerschaum Pipes, 
Cigar Holders and Amber Works. ‘ 

Monograms, Portraits, &c., cut to order from this fine material, which 
no other house has or Keeps for sa'e. 
N. B. 


faction given or no sale. 


All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and satis- 
Repairing, Boiling, &c., in superior style. 
x" Send for Circular. 


We are next to Broadway, Nos. 4 and 6 John St., up stairs, first floor. 


A NEW MEERSCHAUM. 


We inform our readers that Messrs. Pollack & Son, who were the 
first to introduce the manufacture of Meerschaum Goods into this coun- 
try, have opened a new store at 

27 JOHN STREET, NEAR NASSAU 
For the convenience of smokers down town, in Brooklyn, Jersey, Wil- 
liamsburgh and Hoboken. Their store at 691 Brcapway, near Fourth 
street, will continue as beretofore, and at both stores the largest selec- 
tion of only warranted genuine meerschaum goods is kept. They cut 
pipes and segar-holders of any shape to order, do repairing and charge 
moderate prices. Boiling $1. 


en 


me THE CRUCIAL TEST 


of the value of a medicine is Time. Does experience confirm the 
claims put forth in its favor at the outset ? is the grand question. 

Apply this criterion, so simple yet so searching, to 
TARRANTS’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
_ APERIENT. 
How has it worn?) What has been its history ? 
to-day # 

The preparation has heen over THIRTY 
THE WORLD. 


assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap 


Hlow does it stand 


YEARS BEFORE 


Within that time at least five lundred nostrime 


peared. ‘The “limbo of things lost on earth? is probably paved 
With empirical failures, Dut Tannasi'’s SeLesen Apeaiant, from 
the year 1850 to the year 1807 elusive, lias heen Winking “ golden 


Opifiois of all sarts of peaple,”’ 


Ai is HOW. standard remedy 


thiviivhoit the civilized portion of the Western MHeiiisplere What 
is this preparation! Tis an artifielal, portable, eeanaminal rein 
diction of the finest natural altevative, purgative and corrective on 


the face of the ¢ 


aiigmeited, 


wh} With all the valuable pwoaperties of the Ariginal 


and all its drawhacks omitted, Ho say the Analytical 


Chemists, so say the Physicians, 60 say the Public, so says time, that 
tries all thitigs and gives prestige and permanence only to that whieh 
ia good 

Tarrant's Hiferyescent Seltzer Aperient is a household name 


throughout the United Atates, 
and the West Indies 
cess, in dyspepsia, sick headache, neryous debility, liver complaint, 


Hvitish America, ‘Tropical America, 
It is administered as a specitie, and with su 


bilious remittants, bowel complaints (especially constipation), rheu 
imatism, gout, grayel, nausea, the complaints peculiar tothe maternal 
gex, andall ty pes of inflammation 

fo mild is it in ite operation that it can be given with perfect safety 
to the feeblest child; and so agreeable ia it to the taste, so re freshing 
to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In febrile distem 
pers it is the most grateful of all saline preparations, and no febrifage 
is 80 certain to allay thirst, promote pr repiration and cool the blood, 

Manufactured only hy 

TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Mtrecta, New York 


For Sale by all Drtiguiata 
= 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference, 


For Sale.—A ey of The Adtoeraplie Mirror, toyat quarto 
vols Loudoun, is6d This is a aplendid photographic collection of 
autographic letters and signatures of the most eminent meh oof the tod 


ern world, in war, letters, and art, extending 
queror to Victor Hugo and the Napoleon 
A few copic ver published, It is 


jor parlor or library, Priv 


from William the Con 


sonly weree A magnificent ornament 


for the 2 yols,, $65 


Apply to AMERICAN 
BUREAU For Lirerary Rererence. 
For Sale.—A copy of Charlevoix’s Histoire 


iull green morrocco, Paris edition, 1744 


de France. 3 yols 
From the library of Rey. 
Elezar Williams (Indiau missionary), supposed by many to be the lost 
Dahiphin, son of Louis XV1. 


1883. 


He died at Green Bay, Wisconsin, about 
Apply to American Bureau ror Lirersry REFERENCE. 





Wanted..—A person to translate German into English with facility 
and precision, Apply at AMERICAN Bureau FoR Liverary REFER- 
ENCE. 





Wanted.—A cory of Parker’s Reminiscences of Rufus Choate. 
Address AMERICAN Bureau For LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Wanted.—Toppfer’s Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck. Address 
AMERICAN BUREAU FoR LrrERARY REFERFNOE. 





Address 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 











THE PERUVIAN SYRUP. 
A Protoxide of Iron Vitalizes and Enriches the Blood, giving Strength 
Vigor, and New Life to the whole System. Asa 
SPRING MEDICINE 
it has no equal, and for Debility, Dyspepsia, etc., it is a specilic. A 
thirty.two page pamphlet sent free, 

J. P. DINSMORE, PROPRIETOR, 

36 Dey Street New York. 

SoLp sy DreaGists GENERALLY. 


Helmbold’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses 
anid renovates the blood, instills the vigor of health into the system 
and purges out the humors that make disease. Sold by all Druggists 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 

TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 

SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 

LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 

NESS PURPOSES. 

Il—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AU- 
THORS, AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION 
OF WORKS. 

IlI.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE TNEIR PUBLICATION. 

IV.—TO FURNISIL CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPE- 
RIENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS 
THEY MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICAT- 
ING DEFECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGA- 
ZINES, OR PREPARING BOOKS. 

V.-TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOG, 
UMENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCU- 
LARS IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE 
SAME WIEN DESIRED. , 

VI-—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS, AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 


I.— 


VIL—TO PRO VIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS, AND 
ARTICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIOICAL JOURNALS. 
VUL—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPA 


PERS, ESPECIALLY 
YORK, PARIS AND LONDON. 

IX.- TO BELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO BEAKRCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 

AX. TO PROVIDE SHORT HAND WHITKHS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, BERMONS, JUDGES CILA TOG bat 
WhO, BETHEL BEFORE AND FIKOM PRIVATE bt 
TATION, OW ON PUBLIC DELIVERY, 


FROM WASHINGTON, NEW 





The Hupedu peqgiipvesa dt feeak One Dollar before aig Commissinn 4 


iaderhiben The auhe “hent chiryes tury ti decupdinice mith the aclu 
aervive penlepol 


i Coimmissinns should he addres ed ta 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
Hid NASRAL SPENT, NEW Your 


Lecturers and Lyceumes invited to put themselves In communica 


tion with the Bureau #1 


Charge for entering ame, 4 


Helmboid's Concentrated Extract Sarsapa- 


rillais the great blood purifier. Sold by all Druggists 
DR. IUBBARD'S 
TRUSS. 


I have treated Hernia exelusivels 


nd constantly for 2h year lean 
keep a rapture ip with less than hall the pressure of any other teu 
how in tise, Tean keep up perfectly Avy Hernia, Limake my Prose tit 
the body as perfeetly as the skin. Tt lees not toneh the spine, of cord 
ind bone before, or cramp and let, in ans position of the body The 


(degree of pressure can be changed to any des 
Toan CURE @ teajority of case 
moderate Any 


imelextent hy the wearer 
The Trike is tot complicnted. Charge 
person thay wear ty Trivers one week, free of charge 
DEN. W. TELAT, 
Mee No oF Uiondway, New York 


HEMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Miadicates eruptive and uleerated diseases of the Phroat, Nowe, Byes, 
iyclidas, & 


Cilp and Shin, whieh so distivare the appentanee, PUNGING 


the evil effects of mercury and removing all taints, the remnants of 
PinbAsis, hereditary ov otherwiee, and is taken by Adulte and Chil 
dren With perfect Batety 

Two Table apoontuls of the Extract Sarsaparilia, added toa pint of 
Water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink j and one bottle is equal to 
a gallon of the Byrup of Barsapavilla or the decoctions as usually 
toade, 

An Interesting Letter is published in the Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
vieW, on the subject of the Extract of Barsaparilla in certain aflections 
by Benjamin ‘Travers, F.R.S., ete. Speaking of those diseases, and 
diseases arising from the excess of mercury, he states that no remedy 
is equal lo the Extract of Sarsaparilla ; its power is extraordinary, more 
so than any other drug that Lam acquainted with. Itis in the stricte eT] 
sensea tonic with this invaluable attribute, that it is applicable to a state 


the tonic class unavailable or injurious. 
HELMBOLD’S Concentrated EXTRACT 
Established upwards of eighteen years. 
Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLOD, 


DrvGaisi anp Cufmist, 594 Broapway, New York. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. | 


English and French Advertisements for Tux Rounp Ta3Le wil) 
be received, and all requisite information given, by the Advertising 
Agents of the journal in London, Messrs. ADAMS and FRANCIS, 
59 F loet Street, E. C, 


SARSAPARILLA. 





of the system so sunken and yet so irritable as renders other substances of 


LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World, 





FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York, 


THE CELEBRATED 
LOCKSTITCH 


EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. Ware. 
rooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.) 

Make the * Lock Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the Elasticity, 

Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the Stitching when 

done, and the wide range of their application.—Report of the American 

Institute. 


———__.._., 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


** Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail 


Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 
Sansapaninna. The dose is small ‘Those who desire a large quan 


tity and large doses of medicine err. Bold by all druggists. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


the Publishers’ Civentar Philadelphia) 


fi is cortainly the best (hing of the kind ever attedapted: ia this 
ete. Had shit be eieodeaged by all Whe lve any laste ii Liber 
ubinie 

The Rihmond Beamine 

fhis paper Coibines all the piqdahey ai variety OF ie Hest week 
fies WIHT the (ighity aid leaning Whiel) Delaiigs tai qi berly review 
We dive te dies bition di ekpressiig Che apiniei that it da the best 
litany paper, di all sea pililished di the whale of the Cnited 
“hiles 

The New Vork Vines 

fin Rovuwp Tabi 6 his become sich a weekly jourtal as has been 
been fara long tine deeded da the Uiited state i journal whieh haa 
the genins wud learning and brillianey of the ligher order of Landen 
weeklies, aud which, at the same time, has the spirit aud the ihetinets 
of Atwerica 

The Anglo American Times (London) 

lt becomes nearer tothe standard of excellence attained by the 
hief London weeklies than the New York daily press does to that of 
the leading London daitie It is characteriged by the strongest and 
freest expression of trath > commenting without fear on social, political 


an moral delingueneies 
Tribuner’a Literary dtecord CLondon) 
fur New Youn lousy Tinie is the best literary paper publi hed ip 
the United from anyt bing 


like favorition, and We believe: totally dnaeessible to corrupt pfiences 


tutes, This independent, cut-epoken, [rer 


ite wart a leocaey of international copy right and pbs deri jations of 


fit Literattive deserve special aelonowle yerent 
The fhookeactter Chondony 


really ities 


With ft atid of good tet ail 
Comte de the United States,’ 


The Lowdown Beoww 


oT toon Pantie i 


@loganee bY te tevin 


‘Tae Toewo Taner is duking the tioet praia worthy offerte 6 
elevate the tone of iterary eritician aid of independent and healthy 
Viibiny Chrotie dat the Cited Plate 


dhevald 
(Jt is the best exponent of cultivated American Qhatght dat haa ye 
Itis a diterary (in the bert lise vl 


reed be as 


The Cleveland (OQ) 
ippeared alone the weekly pare 
thetermy) and eritieal journal of whieh ho Atierieni teste 
hamed, and, in the lightof our past literary history, that Is suyilg @ 
good deal 

The Charleston (NS. C 
“This periodical has, by its manly and independant eriticism and fear: 
opposed to the false, and realities as appos 


To) 
ed to conventional shams, established itself fimly in publi opinion 


) Mercury. 


less advocacy of the true as 


ip of 


her most successful weekly review ; while the ability of its cor r 
anu 


contributors coulirms the good feeling whieh its vigorous and 
Philistine spirit has generally excited.” 
The Norfolk: Virginian. 

“Te Rounp TABLE is beyond all question the freshest, most vighe” 
ous, independent, and national journal in this country. Bold in its 
criticism of art and literature, sound in its ethics, yet fearless agit 
ingand rebulkiug both social and literary vices and wrongs, it 1s 8 
and quoted by the more cultivated classes of America and Englent, ‘ 
best writers in bd 
hat The Anthenwm 
f ex: 


pages being adorned by contributions from the 
Tue Rounp TABLE is in this country w ; 
and Saturday Review are in the London circles—the medium 0 
pression for Ihe most refined literary taste.” 
The Columbia ( Tenn.) Herald. 
“ This is, beyond, comparison, the best literary paper ever P' 
in America,’ 


countries. 
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THIS IS THE SEASON 
when changes 
of weather, climate, ant food are most likely to produce sickness, 
Agreat French Piysician says: More than half of the disease in 
the world comes from hegleet to fortify the system against changes of 
climate, weather, and fhod. The great seeret of health is to keep 
the condition of the Stomach and Blood regular and uniform, so. that 
changes from Heat to Cold, from Dry to Damp, etc., cannot upset the 
machinery of the bedy, and bre sd disease.” 
Now it is a fact, positive and well known, that there is no such bul- 
wark and assistant for the Stomach as 


PLANTATION BITTERS. 

This splendid Tonic is now used by all classes of people for every 
symptom of a “ Stomach out of order.” And particularly do these bit- 
ters serve the purpose of those who ‘live out of doors,” and are ex- 
posed to Changes of Weather, Raw Spring Winds and Weakening Sum- 
mer Heats. 
Tho secret of itis this: Plantation Bitters are certain to correct the 
the juices of the stomach, set all its machinery at work,and enable it to 
resist and throw off the approaching danger, The tendency of the 
operations of Nature is always towards a cure; all she needs is a little 
assistance at the proper time. How much more reasonable and sensible 
itis to help her along with a gentle yet: powerful Tonic, than to deluge 
and weaken and defeat her curative processes with poisonous drugs and 
fiery mixtures, which only stupefy and plant the seeds of disease and 
death. 


S—-T-—1860-xX. 
They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 
They create a healthy appetite. 
They are an anti lote to change of water and dict. 
They overcome eff-ets of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and en!iven the mind, 
They prevent miasmic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach, 
Thep cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 
They cure Diarrhoea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache 
They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak strong, 
and afe exhansted nature's great restorer. They are mele of pure St. 
Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and herbs, and are ta 
ken with the pleasure of a beverage without regard to ag’ or time of 
day. Particularly recommended to delieate persons r quiring agente 
stimulant 
genuine When cork is coy 


Fold by all Groot Druggists, Hotels, and Riloons Only 
red by our private U.S. Stamp. 


counterfeits avd refilled hottles 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., New York. 


Beware of 


Young Ladies, beware of the injurious ef- 
file of Kaee Powders and Washes, AN stich feinedives bloc tip the 
pores OF the ei, and it a short tiie doetpoy the ¢ oiipleston. DP yo 
WOH Have a foal, healthy, aid yonthtil appetite, tee Teta 


HiLi's WATHACT Babs APAHILL A, Bold hy all ditivgietls 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
16 WALL STIEBT, 
daneany 1, 1807 
#4100,000 00 
Wad Wid @ 


CARH CATIVAL, 

AUR LUA, 

ASSETS, . ' ' FHOl ad ol 
Fire and Tnland Tneurance effected in the Western and Southern 

Hlutea through the Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. 8. Walcott, l resident 
|,RemsenLane, Heeretary 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 161 DROADWAY, 


Assotts, 1867, . . . « «$2,000,000 


KRASTUS LYMAN, President, 
1. TOLNBSON, View President, 
GEORGE BO ANTEIION, Secretary 
i, LASKING, Manner of Ageicios 
EO. MIE LY, MoD., Medical Baswinines 


Scrofula, Rheumatiam, Dyspepsia, Eruptions 
of the Skin, Swollen Glands, 
etc., ete, 
AWonp ov Apviok vo FaMtaiea AND vo du 


APPLiOTED Gent 
ALLY Randa ie Clie base: en) | 


Wo ePeab Variety ob aise » Hie eure al 
WHICH Is CoPtaiN by Wsinge the STRUEMLMPIO PAL 
Depared by the Peun SYIVIH IE Manitaetirinie Company, aiid posres 
fing OxMOUY the sane virtues a 


TOP DEH PP poee 


athe i the celebrated Kreugnach Bpriigs 

2, Whence, ona yearly average of ciclit thousand puilients seck 
Wg relief from their different aMlictious, wot one ever returns without a 
Perfect cure. For all the above diseases take Strumatic 
will Cure You Without fail 


For sale at all the principal druggists’, 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent. 


56 Cedar Street, 


Baths, whieh 


Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company’s 
Sabonifier. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 

tin nao article known producing such excellent and cheap soap as 
no —, In saving your waste grease, and using the same f 
seeped ‘directions around each box, you obtain, with very little 
wen tg | short time, splendid soap that will cost you 2c. per 

for sale ta yt ne grease, it will come only to 6c. or Te. per Ib. 

principal grocers’, druggists’, and general dealers’. 


A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com- 


Plexion fo , 
llows the use of HELM BOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SAr- 


MPARILLA. It remo 
. ves black spots, pimples, and all eruptions of tl 
Sold by all druggists. = 7 " 


M’CLINTOCK AND STRONG’S CYCLOPAZDIA. 


A Complete Theological Library, embracing the Features of all Biblical and 


Theological Dictionaries Extant. 





Now Ready, the First Number of a New 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, 


BY REV. JOHN M’CLINTOCK, D. D., ann JAMES STRONG, S. T. D. 








= bie to be veng in oe he ‘Volumes, a save and numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, of about One Thousand pages each. 
ol. I., comprising the lette’s A and B, is now ready. 1e remaining Volumes are in rapi Tess, ¢ ill appear < inter 
ates a Volume, Cloth, $5.00 : Sheep, $6.00: Half Moresoe, $8.00. g rapid progress, and will appear at short intervals. 
: This Cyclopedia is designed to bea Manual of Sacred Literature for the use of Clergymen, Students, and General 
teaders, so complete in itself that, no other work will be necessary for ordinary purposes of reference in these branches 
of knowlege. It will contain the substance of all valuable Dictionaries of the Bible, and of Theology in its various 
branches, that have been recently issued, and will prove the most comprehensive work of the kind in our language, form- 
ing a complete REL GIoUs LIBRARY within itself, in which every subject connected with the Doctrines arid History 
of Religion is exhaustively treated. Its contents include the following range of subjects: peas 
f 
I. BronicaL Literature; An exhaustive record of Biblical Literature, including an oceount of every 
proper Name; every place however obscure; every Scripture word in which explanation or illustration is 
required; every Animal, Plant, Mineral, Implement, or other Object: mentioned or alluded to in the Bible ; 
also articles on general Biblical topics, noted MS8., and Rabbinical subjects, 


Il, Timorogy : A history of the Doctrines of Christianity; Creeds of the various Churches ; the Tenets of 
every Eeclesiastical hody—Protestant, Catholie, Greek, Oriental, or others—in ancient or modern times: and 
the history of Heresies, Controversies, and Non-Christian religions, 


Ht, Cirvien Histotty: A history of Christianity in cach important eonntry ; the Mise, progress, and present 
eondition of the various divisons of the Chiveh 5 and the Beelesiastieal Statisties of every Chiiveh and eountey, 


iV, Rettatous Bioanarny, ancient and modem; sketches of eminent Preaehers and Writers in every 
lwanch of the Chiuvel : 
Iteformers, Saints, Martyrs, Evangelists, Rabhbies, and Heretics 


and under each name the ehief facts in the life of the Popes, Cardinals, Rishaps 
1 ps, 


hhin of the aubjecta named in the last elavae of Division 1, and none of those under Divisions 
TT, 111, and TV, ave included in the Biblical Dictionaries before the public, or now in course 
af publication, 


AGENTA WANTED to canvass for this work in all parts of the sountry, Ministers, Btudents, Sinday-School Superintendents, and 
Religions Colporteurs, can make liberal arrangements with us for agencies, The work will be sold by subseription only 
A fall deseriptive circular, with specimen pages, will be mailed to any address on application to the Publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| Steam to Liverpool, calling at Queenstown 
(ireland. 
The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying U, 8, Mails, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


From Pine 45, Nontu Riven, 


PARIS. 
THE GREAT EXPOSITION, | 
SPECIAL NOTICE. | 


Hibecvibers to Tike Roeno Tanie, and others visiting Hurepe are | 
informed that that journal can be as regularly and safely tranamitted | 
through the Mails as at home, | RATES OF PARBAGE, PAYARLE IN CURRENGY, 


RY THE MAIL STREAMER SAILING HVERY SATURDAY, 


The Oeoan Postage will in all cases be prepaid at the Office, 
As alirge number of the regular readers of Tie Rounp Tania will 


How pase some time in Burope, it is hoped that their interests in the Payable in Gold, Payable in Gurveney, 

publication will be continued, and that they will take measuves to) pyRBT GARIN, .... . #O/BTHERAGE, .... +. $40 
secure its vegular reception daring their absence, | to London,, + ++ + 16 to London, sewers 86 
The Parisian Correspondence of the paper will shortly begin to | to Paris, 4 +++ + 125 to Paris, rere 46 
appear, and, it is hoped, will prove highly interesting and valuable for 


Passage hy the Wednesday Ateamers—First Cabin, $110; Bteerage, 
perusal both at home and abroad, $35 
All enquiries, subscriptions, etc, will receive prompt and undeviating 
attention if addvessed to the office, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 
GEORCE STECK & CO. 


TIad the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at once, 
THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the very 
latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


payable in Currency. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, ete,, at 
moderate rates, 
Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $45. 
Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their friends. 
For further information apply at the Company’s Offices, 


J.G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 





Those who desire briliancy of complexion 
must purify and enrich the blood, which HeLmMpo.p’s CoNCENTRATED 
Extract oF SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for Hembold’s. 
Take no other. Sold by all druggists. 


Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, etc., 
cured at once by the use of Hegeman’s CAMPHOR Icr witH Gtr- 
OERINE; keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. See that you 
get the Genuine. Sold by all Druggists. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wherever 
exhibited. Send for Circulars. 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


—_ — — ——— In the Spring Months the system naturally 

25 Cents to Save 25 Dollars.—Heceman’s Benzine | udergoes a change, and HEMBOLD’s HtaHLy CONCENTRATED ExtRAcT 
instantly removes Paint and Grease Spots and cleans Gloves, Silks, | OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. Sold by all 
Ribbons, etc., equal to new. Sold by Druggists. Druggists. 
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PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 
GUSTAVE DORE. 


A Series of 
SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER IN PARIS, 
with illustrations by the above artist, is commenced in the PEO- 
PLE’S MAGAZINE for April, and will be continued during the 
Exhibition. 
The April Number contains also 
AN ORIGINAL HISTORICAL DRAWING BY JOHN GILBERT. 
Subject : 
‘MARY STUART LED TO EDINBURGH, AFTER HER 
s SURRENDER AT CARBERRY.” 
Price 25 cents. 
POTT & AMERY, 
Nos. 5 and 13 Cooper Union, N. Y. 
Subscription price $3. P. A, 
For sale by all News-Dealers. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON. 


Will publish on Friday, May 10: 


‘ ‘ 
““Maga’’ Social Papers. 
1 Vol., 16mo., Paper, 75 ; Cloth —. 
1. Are we a Govd-looking Peo- IX. African Proverbial Philoso- 
ple? phy. 

11, The Proper Sphere of Men, X. Household Skeletons, 
VW. The Art of Eating, XT. Compensation Offices, 
IV, Gambling Houses of Paris X11, Mr. Pepperage’s Fourth of 
Boarding Rehouls hily Ovation 
VI, The Zayenis of Yansky NIT, About abies 
Vil, Natiral Diplomatists XIV, The St, Nicholas and the 


_ 








Vill, History of a Co mopolite Five Points 

: NV. Negin Minstfelsy 
*,* These papers are all Wright, lively, sehsitle aid entertaining Thy 
¥oluime is CMiNEHTY Peadalile, ail is worthy of a place ih any llPary 


11 
Tuckerman’s Papers About Paris. 


Hii, , BO Petits, papel Sl ii eleth 
* Able and iistructive , the prodiction af a Been aid shilllal observer, 
@f aii iiirle peintent thinker, of a clear, suid, aid & disitile 
The Round Tabie, 
++ Full of information '—one of the mest charming of the author's 
works,—AHoston Transcyipt, 


writer,” 


iil, 


Maga Stories. 
lémo, paper, Ta cents, Cloth, $1,2a, 

**It is delightful reading.”"—Troy Whig. 

* It is just the thing to put into the pocket when going on a journey- 
iut it is more than that—it is a hook to read at one’s leisure on a Win- 
ier’s evening, or the long, bright, lazy afternoons of Bummer.”—N. ¥, 
«Albion. 

IV. 
Benedicite : 
OR THE WORKS OF THE CREATOR. 
By Dr. Child, with note by Dr. Weston. 
Elegantly printed and bound, Post 8vo. , $2.50. 

“No late production with which we are acquainted has stronger 
claims on an enlightened and religious public.’’--Baltimore Commercial. 
V. 

Natural Theology. 
By Prof. Chadbourne of Williams’ College. 
Post, 8vc., $2. Students’ Edition, $1.75. 
“This volume is attractive and distinctive to a rare degree.”—N. F. 


Evening Post. 
c. P. PUTNAM & CON, 
No. 661 Broadway. 


FRENCH, ENGLISH LANGUACE AND LIT- 


erature, Mathematics, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Political Economy, Jurisprudenee. 
Board required by a gentleman, ina family to whom lessons in any 
of the above subjects might be given as an equivalent. 
Address &,, Oflice of the Round Table, 132 Nassau st.,N. Y. 





SCHRIEBER 
CORNET MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MANUFACTURING 
WIND INSTRUMENTS IN BRASS, GERMAN 
SILVER, AND OTHER METALS, 


These instruments are rendered superior to all others by numerous 
improvements, which are the result of the skill, experience, ingenu- 
ity, and perseverance of Mr. LOUIS SCHREI BER, and are secured 
by letters patent; granted in the United States and Europe. 

These improvements relate to the FORM, the ACTION, the 
WATER-VALVE, and the MEANS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with full particulars, list of prices, and 
-oluntary testimonials given by Messrs. C. ANSCHUTZ, CARL 
J ERGMANN, THEODORE THOMAS, GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 
tay be obtained on application. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
AGENTS, 


21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 





_Ladies Discard Injurious Paddings. Maiame 
vumel’s Mammarial Balm and Patent Elevators develop the form physio- 
gs — 907 a or 14 East 20th street,N. Y. Send 
stamp for Treatise. ld at druggists aud | J ishi , 

aie P44 adies’ furnishing stores 





EUROPE AS IT IS! 


THE GUIDE BOOK! 
The Book of Amusing Travels! 


THE BOOK FOR THE TIME! < 
OVER SEA; 
OR, 


ENCLAND, FRANCE, AND SCOTLAND, 
AS SEEN BY A 


LIVE AMERICAN. 
By Henry Morford. 


One handsome 12mo. volume, with humorous illustrations by White 
and Bellew. Price $1.75. 

All who are going to Europe to the French Exposition will need it as 
the best and latest guide-book, and all stay-at-home people, in order to 
know what is going on in Europe at the present day. 

Trade supplied on the most liberal terms. Send in your orders early. 
Editors’ copies sent with advance orders, 

HILTON & CO., Publishers, 


128 Nassau Street, New York, 


TO LAWYERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Hy a recent arrangement with the Author, 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO. 


Sow Prenbisn 


The Law of Freedom and Bondage, 
BY JOHN ©, TURD, Beg 


This work tielides the capesitiond af these legal Pelatiiis i whinl 
frelon Hiay eX ist as a perenial Ooilitinnd tinder the Cobetitutioniat th 
Uiiited Btates, as well as the history of chattel slavery atut ot persia 
(istietiols Piitided ipo diffevenee ob Pace ia the several rtates au 
Territories, The prelimiary and tieidental discussion of clitmentary 


principles of public aid diterhatioial law cectpies a large partion ot ul 
work, The author's statement of the United States may be regarded 
haying special iiterest from its bearing on the statis of the tates oom 
promised by acts of secession and civil war, 

T he work is in two oetaye volumes, bound in law sheep, Price alo, 
Bent by mail upon receipt of price, 

BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLIBHERS, 


66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Be We have recently issued a GENERAL LAW CATALOGUE, con. 
taining full titles of all the legal works which can be supplied im th 
country, &c. 132 pages, 12me, Price 25 cents, Bent by mail, prepa 
upon receipt of price, ° 


‘y 


NEW HISTORICAL WORKS 
SUPPLIED BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





!. The History of Normandy and Fngland. 
By sir Francis Paizrave, K. H., the DeputY Keeper of bor yfajesty’s 
Public records. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, $42 


2. The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce, B.C.L., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxtord. New edition, revised, crown 8yo, 
cloth, $4 59. 


“Mr. Bryce’s masterly and modest volume ; a volume whose judicial 
and impressive tone, and clear and far insight into the complications of 
the subject, vindicate the writer’s claim to that great title of historian 
so often assumed in our day, so rarely deserved, The subject of Mr. 
Bryce’s yolume is especially in season just now, when the temporal 
possessions of the Bishop of Rome are so seriously jeopardized ; aud 
the bewildered Pope, wavering between malisons and benedictions, 
seems to know neither the time when, nor the persons whom, he ought 
to curse or bless.”.—Christian Remembrancer 


3. The Alps of Hannibal. By William John Law, for 
rist 


merly Student of Christ's Chureh, Oxford, 2 vols, 8 vo, with 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 
FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
All Warranted the Pure Juice of the Grape. 


WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVLEY 
FOR SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 
SOLE AGENT, 
509 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 


Choice Imported Books for Public and Pri- 

vate Libraries. 

J. W. BOUTON invites the attention of Librarians and Collectors to 
his extensive and valuable Collection of English books, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, embracing the best authors in all departments of Literature, His- 
tory, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Natural History, Poetry and 
Dranra, Fine Illustrated Works, etc. ,all of which are in fine condition and 
will be offered at reasonable prices. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 








SADLIER & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Lives and T mes of the Roman Pon 


from St. Peter to Pius ranslated from the French ntifts, 
alier D?Artaud De Montor. Published with the approbation of the 
Most Rey. John McCloskey, D. D., Archbishop of New York. Two 
Super Royal 8vo. volumes, illustrated with forty fine steel engray. 
ings, engraved expressly for this work. Cloth, $14.00 ; half morocco 
$16.09 ; half calf, $18.00. This is the only Lives of the Popes bya 
Catholic author, ever published in the English language. The work 
has been got up at an expense of sixteen thousand dollars, and jg 
without exception, the finest Catholic work printed in America, No 
library is complete without it, for the History of the Popes, js tog 
certain extent, the History of Christendom, 

Life of Catharine McAuley, Foundress and First Supe. 
rior of the Institute of the Religious Sisters of Mercy. Ay a Mem. 
ber of the Order of, Mercy, with an Introduction by the Venerable 
Richard Baptist O’Brien, Archdeacon of Limerick. Published with 
the approbation of the Most Rev. Peter R. Kendrick, Archbishop 
of St. Louis. Tilustrated with a fine Steel Portrait. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, beveled, $2.50. Cloth, bey. gilt edges, $3.00. j 

ons 

Soored Yemre fy Rrincipal Seasons of the Sa- 

Ann’s Church, and Chancellor of the Diocese of New Yord. New 
Edition, with the addition of nearly 200 pages. Crown 8yo., cloth, 
$2.50. 

Lectures on Christian Unity. Delivered in St. Ann's 
Church, New York, during the Season of Advent, 1866, by the Roy, 
Thomas 8. Preston, with an Appendix on the condition of the East. 
ern Churches. Lecture 1.—The Necessity of Christian Piety, Lee. 
ture Il,.—The Impossibility of Unity under the Protestant Theory, 
Lecture 1.—The Claims of Protestantism, Lecture 1V,—tThe 
Claims of the Catholic Church. Crown 8yo., cloth, $1 50, 


F ermo on Our Lord an 
wiegman © anctimens.© ‘ Ouro ; half mor,, a ibis 


Wiseman’s Sermons on Moral Subjects, 8, 
cloth, $2.50 > half meoroceo, $3,600, 


BANIM’S WORKS. 

The cubecribers are now publishing the Worke of the celebrated Irish 
poveliste, Joli and Michael Thanito Bis volumes are now ready And 
cork volume ie complete in iteell 
vol. L=The Peep o’ Day, and Crohoore of the 

Billheook,. Pie, cloth, SE) Hall eal, oF teeta, 89.00, 


VoL Ih="Fre Greppy. li. cloth, Ba. balk call, a 
Hien, RO 
VoL. 1b The Mayor of Windgap, wl oilier Tale 


Idi, Chath, S150) Halbeall ae teen, e200 
VOL. IV. The Bit of Writin'’, sii other Bale: 
$1.40: lial call, ne terion, Bee 
VOL. V.—The Boyne Water, bie, cloth, t10) halteat 
Or Tiere, PS tbe 
VOL. Vi.-The Denounced, and the Last Baron 
of Crana, bl citi alow 
The other volumes of Banin's Works will appear as 
published in Harope. 


> ° DLIER & CO., 
ad 4,4 deoey t., New York. 


READY, 


Pin, diath, 


halh eall, oP Tiebeeoe alin, 


Hii te they are 


NOW 


THE anvanwnes OF 
SIR LYON BOUSE, BARONET, 
IN AMERICA, 


DURINC THE CIVIL WAR. 
BEING EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY. 


By t he Author of & The New Gospel of Peace.” 
Neat Pamphlet, 64 pages. Price 25 cents. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
Agents, New York. 

DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 
(Formerzy C.8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN OLD AND NEW BOOKS, 
516 BROADWAY (up-srains). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to time and 
will be forwarded /ree to any address. 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
Penne il PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
mankind arise from corruption of the blood. HigiasoLn’s Eexrsact 
SARSAPARILLA Is a 1% medy of the utmost value, Bold by all drug 
gists. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New Yor, 








Printed for Tre Roren Tarrir Agsooratrox, and published at the office. 122 Nasaan Street, Saturdav, Mav 11, 1867. 
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